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Beautiful  coloi*s,  classic  forms,  exquisite  music  and  charming 
manners  surely  elevate,  purify,  refine  and  sensitize  human  nature 

As  the  photographic  plate,  by  a  long  and  exceedingly  close 
course  of  study,  has  been  made  sensitive  to  innumerable  rays  of 
light  reflected  from  innumerable  objects  in  nature,  so  the  nature 
of  man,  by  a  long  line  of  inheritance,  a  long  period  of  favorable 
conditions  and  a  long  course  of  training,  has  been  made  sensitive 
to  those  innumerable,  varied  and  elevating  influences  which 
especially  affect  us  through  the  sense  of  sight,  and  which  we  call 
sesthetic. 

As  to  the  ignoble  jilace  of  lesthetic  culture  in  our  public 
schools,  it  is  not  a  question  of  what  is  really  best  for  the  child, 
but  a  question  of  economy, —  how  much  practical,  merchantable 
knowledge  or  instruction  can  be  obtained  for  a  closely  scrutinized 
sum  of  money,  appropriated  for  schools  by  practical  business 
men,  who  gauge  their  appropriations  by  their  ideas  of  what  con¬ 
stitute  the  essentials  of  education. 

In  consequence  of  this  questionable  economy,  public  school 
children,  as  a  rule,  are  given  a  less  refining,  less  sensitizing  and 
less  enjoyable  education  than  private  school  children  receive ; 
and  the  numerous  and  finely-equipped  private  schools  in  every 
large  city,  and  the  numerous  country  academies,  having  nearly 
the  same  j)urpose  and  service,  bear  witness  that  the  number  of 
parents  wdio  think  so  is  very  large. 

They  send  their  children  to  private  schools  to  get,  what  public 
schools  do  not  often  give,  some  form  of  lesthetic  culture, —  instru¬ 
mental  music,  voice  culture,  artistic  singing,  painting,  enjoyable 
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drawing  ( not  working  drawings ) ,  and  the  sight  of  sucli  rooms 
and  adornments  as  make  for  delicacy  and  refinement.  For 
instruction  in  such  forms  of  culture  they  are  willing  to  pay  high 
tuition  fees.  They  aim  to  have  their  children  educated  in  the 
best  way  and  to  have  their  environment  entirely  suitable. 

The  obvious  fact  that  some  small  and  inferior  private  schools 
cater  to  the  wishes  of  unwise  parents  and  make  much  of  })upils 
of  unscholarly  habits,  has  given  rise  to  the  unjust  im})utation 
that  the  chief  reason  why  people  in  general  send  their  children 
to  private  schools  is,  that  their  children  are  superior  beings,  to  be 
kept  from  contact  with  the  common  herd.  Good  private  schools 
have  no  more  to  do  with  making  cla.ss  distinctions  than  public 
school  authorities  with  their  meagre  ap[)ropriations  of  money, 
w'hich  result  in  unsanitary  and  over-crowded  school  buildings, 
bare  school-room  walls  and  lack  of  proper  working  materials  in 
the  form  of  animal,  vegetable  and  mineral  collections,  adecjuate 
and  suitable  reading  books  and  experimental  apparatus.  Such 
conditions,  added  to  the  enforcement  of  a  curriculum  which  is 
limited  to  the  prevailing  conception  of  the  “  essentials  ”  in  educa¬ 
tion,  do  not  appear  attractive  to  men  who  have  the  means  to  pay 
for  something  very  much  better. 

The  essentials  are  adec^uate  materials,  means  and  room  for 
proper  development  along  the  lines  of  inherited  gifts,  and  nothing 
short,  whether  children  are  rich  or  poor.  If  there  is  no  room  for 
such  things  in  public  schools,  poor  children  will  have  to  content 
themselves  and  form  a  class  by  themselves,  but  men  of  means 
.will  find  better  opportunities  for  their  children  in  private  schools 
and  with  private  teachers. 

Think  of  the  enormous  number  of  pupils  who  take  private 
lessons  in  singing,  drawing,  painting,  decorating,  reading  and 
playing  on  musical  instruments.  In  every  city,  and  in  most 
towns,  there  are  numerous  singing  clubs  and  instrumental  clubs, 
reading  clubs  and  art  clubs,  large  and  small,  public  and  private. 
The  prodigious  number  of  persons  engaged  in  such  matters 
shows  how  deeply  yesthetic  culture  concerns  civilized  and  en¬ 
lightened  people  the  world  over.  What  would  life  be  with¬ 
out  it? 

Nevertheless,  it  has  been  said  many  times  that  in  a  public 
school  the  time  should  be  devoted  to  essentials,  not  to  accomplish¬ 
ments,  as  if  it  were  plainly  evident  what  essentials  in  education 
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are.  The  so-called  accomplishments  supj)ly  the  means  of  liveli¬ 
hood  for  a  countless  number  of  people,  and,  next  to  those  of  the 
family,  the  highest  earthly  plea.sures  for  a  still  larger  number. 

The  time  usually  allowed  for  singing  in  school  is  an  hour  a 
week,  and  it  is  commonly  taught  in  such  a  way  that  the  gradu¬ 
ates  of  a  gra*min[ir  school  who  can  read  simple  music  at  sight 
are  mostly  limited  to  those  who  have  received  j>rivate  lessons  in 
playing  the  [)iano.  Ac(juiring  a  love  for  and  a  power  in  singing 
in  a  public  school  alone  is  a  rare  thing. 

The  hour  and  a  half  a  week  spent  in  drawing  is  not  enjoyed 
by  pupils  or  teachers,  except  in  rare  cases,  because  the  mechani¬ 
cal  and  not  the  a'sthetic  side  is  given  the  precedence.  The  study 
of  artistic  lines,  graceful  forms  and  fine  combinations  of  color, 
as  manifested  in  nature  and  art,  and  drawing  for  the  pleasure  of 
drawing,  and  })ainting  for  the  {tleasure  and  refinement  of  paint¬ 
ing,  must  give  i)lace  to  mechanical  drawing,  which  is  commonly 
considered  more  essential,  because  it  tends  more  directly  towards 
indu.strial  work  and  earning  a  living. 

The  material  tendency  of  our  educational  work  has  been 
marked  in  some  of  the  feverish  attem])ts  which  have  been  made 
to  give  children  a  practical  education.  Granted,  that  the  large 
sums  of  money  spent  in  establishing  industrial  schools  and  trade 
schools  have  been  well  spent.  After  the  trade  or  business,  what? 
Should  not  more  time  and  money  be  spent  in  preparing  men 
and  women  to  enjoy  rationally  the  fruits  of  their  labors,  and  to 
enter  into  the  higher  forms  of  enjoyment  after  their  work  has 
been  faithfully  done?  The  life  is  more  than  meat,  and  to  live  is 
more  than  earning  a  living. 

A  system  of  education  that  does  not  make  definite  provision  for 
the  leisure  part  of  life  is  sadly  defective.  Plenty  of  work  or 
aesthetic  recreations  guard  against  lapses  in  rectitude.  Leisure 
hours  are  full  of  peril  to  those  who  have  not  been  trained  to  use 
them  well,  e.specially  those  who  live  in  cities. 

Most  men  and  women,  as  well  as  school  children,  lay  down  their 
work  at  the  close  of  day.  IIow  do  they  spend  their  time  then? 
What  might  be  .said  of  all  the  men,  women  and  children,  who 
have  been  connected  with  our  public  schools,  who  are  seen  on  the 
streets  at  night,  at  cheap  shows  and  questionable  j)laces  of  all 
sorts?  Have  the  jmblic  schools  no  responsibility  in  the  matter? 
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Now-a-days,  people  generally  lay  down  their  work  for  a  vaca¬ 
tion  in  summer  or  winter.  Some  travel  and  meet  people  in 
Europe  or  at  Washington,  Newport,  Saratoga  or  Bar  Harbor. 
They  see  or  look  at  many  things,  but,  as  a  rule,  they  are  not 
prepared  to  undershind  and  enjoy  them  adequately.  If  any  can 
enjoy  the  beauties  of  nature  as  the  student  of  nature  does,  or  art 
as  the  art  student  does,  it  cannot  be  credited  to  public  schools, 
but  to  private  teachers  or  ])rivate  schools. 

What  might  be  siiid  of  those  low  planes  of  leisure  where  ques¬ 
tionable  “  good  times  ”  abound  ?  Many  a  school  boy,  during  his 
leisure  season,  sinks  to  the  level  of  the  lumberman  and  the  sailor. 
Not  a  few  countrymen,  who  have  been  well  grounded  in  the  three 
K’s,  do  no  better.  Something  else  in  the  imblic  school  might 
have  saved  them. 

Many  persons,  having  made  money  enough,  some  at  forty, 
some  at  fifty  and  some  at  sixty  years  of  age,  retire  from  business. 
What  have  the  public  schools  done  to  pref)aro  them  to  spend 
their  leisure  time  to  real  advantage?  They  have  done  much, 
but  much  more  remains  to  be  done.  They  have  taught  pupils  to 
read,  and  that,  perhaps,  constitutes  their  most  imporhmt  work  so 
far  as  making  provision  for  leisure  time  is  concerned.  On  the 
w’hole,  the  work  in  reading  has  not  been  enjoyable  for  a  number 
of  reasons,  principally  on  account  of  too  many  exasperating  cor¬ 
rections  and  too  few  interesting  books.  However,  some  scholars 
have  acquired  a  taste  for  good  reading,  and,  accordingly,  some 
men  of  leisure  will  read  good  books  of  history,  poetry,  biograj)hy 
and  fiction.  Most  will  read  but  little  outside  of  a  news})aper. 
John  Burroughs  says  that  a  large  majority  of  the  people  of  the 
state  of  New  York  read  nothing  but  dime  novels  and  the  Sunday 
papers.  That  may  be  true,  but  if  he  should  extend  his  observa¬ 
tions  he  would  find  it  true  of  all  other  states  as  well.  Price 
Collier  wrote,  in  the  Forum,  that  the  great  mass  of  people  in  Eng¬ 
land  read  absolutely  nothing ;  and  yet  the  great  mass  have 
studied  the  “  three  R’s.” 

Some  men  of  leisure  will  break  down,  some  will  squander  both 
time  and  money,  and  some,  fortunately,  will  follow  avocations 
w’hich  the  public  schools  have  not  helped  them  to,  in  any  meas¬ 
urable  degree.  I  have  a  friend,  eighty-five  years  old,  who  has 
outlived  nearly  all  his  relatives,  who  paints,  the  whole  year 
through,  with  the  enthusiasm  of  a  young  art  student. 
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If  it  is  the  function  of  the  public  school  to  suggest  a  suitable 
vocation,  it  is  also  its  function  to  suggest  a  suitable  avocation. 
Pupils  should  not  be  left  to  find  it  out  or  not,  as  it  may  chance. 

John  Burroughs  was  hardly  known  as  a  banker,  but  as  a 
writer  on  birds  he  is  very  widely  known.  F.  Ilopkinson  Smith 
is  well  known  as  a  successful  engineer,  but  far  better  known  as 
an  inimitable  j)ainter  and  illustrator.  George  E.  Davenport,  one 
of  the  best  authorities  on  ferns  in  this  country,  is  a  frame-maker 
on  Hamilton  Place,  Boston.  It  is  unfortunate,  to  say  the  least, 
that  the  public  schools  gave  these  men,  and  thousands  of  others 
like  them,  no  suggestion  of  what  they  by  chance  stumbled  upon, 
and  by  which  they  have  become  famous. 

The  normal  school,  Exeter  Academy  and  Harvard  College, 
from  which  I  was  graduated,  gave  me  no  training  on  the  objects 
and  towards  the  avocations  in  which  I  have  found  my  highest 
delights  (luring  the  ])ast  quarter  of  a  century.  Fortunately,  all 
those  institutions  have  made  radical  changes  in  their  curricula, 
but  unfortunately,  too  many  of  the  common  j)eople’s  schools  still 
cling  to  the  so-called  essentials  and  rule  out  the  so-called  accom¬ 
plishments  ;  and  in  consequence  of  this  practice,  in  every  large 
assemblage  of  j)ersons,  even  the  educated,  there  are  many  who 
forcibly  illustrate  Lamarck’s  theory  of  the  variation  of  species  in 
consequence  of  the  use  or  disuse  of  parts.  The  faculties  that 
might  have  been  developed  into  fine  musical  taste,  fine  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  form  and  color  in  nature  and  art,  and  fine  feeling  for  the 
excellence  of  the  s{)iritual  life  of  man,  have  become  atrophied  in 
conse(iuence  of  disuse,  or  have  shrivelled  to  naught  for  lack  of 
recognition  and  cultivation. 

Pleasure  of  the  keenest  kind  comes  from  j)laying  some  instru¬ 
ment  in  an  orchestra,  though  it  be  of  only  four  pieces  well  played. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  practice  in  a  quartet  of  good  singers. 
But  what  language  can  express  the  delight  of  playing  in  a  fine, 
large  orchestra  like  Seidl’s  of  New  York,  or  the  Symphony  of 
Ik^ston,  or  singing  in  a  vocal  club  like  the  Men,delssohn  of  New 
York,  or  the  C’ecilia  of  Boston.  Number,  if  po.ssible,  the  vocal 
and  instrumental  societies  ranging  from  the  least  to  the  most 
important  of  those  suggested,  and  then  attempt  to  measure  the 
pleasure  received  by  the  participants  and  the  pleasure  given  to 
the  much  more  numerous  hearers. 
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^Esthetic  enjoyment,  or  pleasure  in  those  beautiful  forms  and 
colors  that  appeal  directly  to  the  eye,  and  those  ravishing  sounds 
that  captivate  the  ear,  and  that  charming  poetry  that  enkindles 
the  imagination,  being  a  positive  and  })ermanent  addition  to  the 
sum  of  life’s  highest  pleasures,  must  be  an  essential  in  the  prepa¬ 
ration  of  children  or  adults  for  complete  living. 

Beauty  is  a  type  of  sj)iritual  excellence  ;  and  a  good  illustration 
of  this  truth  can  be  found  in  the  beautiful  and  costly  gifts  which 
have  been  made  to  churches  from  time  immemorial.  No  sanctu¬ 
ary  can  be  made  too  beautiful  for  the  dwelling-i)lace  of  the  spirit 
of  the  Most  Iligli.  Think  of  the  frescoes,  carvings,  traceries, 
entablatures  and  beautiful  windows  in  and  about  so.  many  j)laces 
of  worship  the  world  over.  These  things  take  us  far  into  the 
beautiful  world  of  art. 

But  what  are  all  the  products  of  man’s  genius  compared  with 
the  splendid  phenomena  of  nature, —  the  inimitable  sunsets,  the 
purple  mountains,  the  changing  foliage  and  the  })rocession  of 
flowers  —  all  tlie  visible  expression  of  the  perfect  attributes  and 
spiritual  excellence  of  the  Creator?  By  leading  children  to  a 
knowdedge  and  appreciation  of  such  things,  as  well  as  to  those 
in  the  beautiful  world  of  art,  we  may  find  new  opportunities  for 
sending  “  the  whole  boy  to  school ;  ”  new  possibilities  for  com})lete 
diving. 

President  Eliot  has  said,  “  It  is  always  through  the  children 
that  the  best  work  is  to  be  done  in  uplifting  any  community.” 
So  the  most  civilizing,  refining  and  sensitizing  influences  should 
be  traceable  directly  to  our  public  schools  where  so  many  of  our 
children  and  youth  are.  Such  cannot  be  the  case,  unless  we 
make  ample  use  of  those  influences  which  are  inseparable  from 
the  study  of  the  beautiful  in  nature  and  art, —  art  which  Froebel 
called  “the  visible  revelation  and  expre.ssion  of  the  invisible 
spirit  of  man  ”  ;  that  which  makes  man  what  he  really  is ;  that 
which  has  come  down  to  us  through  the  ages,  not  only  in  song 
and  story  but  ip  painting  and  sculpture,  architecture  and  sym¬ 
bolism  of  every  sort,  secular  and  ecclesiastic.  In  looking  at  these 
things  we  get  a  glimpse  of  that  wonderful  structure,  the  human 
soul,  with  its  numerous  apartments,  wonderful  galleries,  extensive 
wings  and  lofty  towers.  All  these  parts  of  the  soul  will  be  filled 
with  something  good  or  bad,  exalting  or  debasing ;  and,  if  re¬ 
ligious  ideas  cannot  be  inculcated  for  the  purpose  of  filling  the 
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soul  worthily,  then  {esthetic  histes  C{in  be  cultivated  by  means  of 
good  music,  good  art,  good  poetry  and  the  loving  study  of 
nature.  These  things  will  furnish  that  most  important  and 
inalieimble  right,  room  for  the  soul’s  aspirations. 

Such  thoughts  have  been  running  through  the  minds  of  .some 
te{ichers  {ind  other  persons  interested  in  the  educ{ition  of  children 
in  Boston  ;  and  some  very  encouraging  attempts  have  been  made 
to  raise  children  and  youth  to  a  higher  plane  of  living. 

Several  special  means  for  {esthetic  culture  have  been  employed 
in  some  of  the  Boston  public  schools,  —  high,  grammar  and 
primary.  One  means  consists  in  harmoniously  tinted  W{ills  and 
various  historic  forms  of  some  •  ancient  and  highly  civilized 
people,  as  the  Greeks,  Bomans  and  Egyptians.  Busts,  statues, 
friezes,  frets,  moldings  {ind  other  historic  ornaments  have  been 
placed  on  the  walls,  on  the  supposition  that  the  pupils’  tastes 
will  be  cultiviited  re{isonably  well  by  seeing  such  classic  forms 
every  day.  For  the  study  of  these  forms  and  decorations  no 
definite  time  and  phice  are  allowed,  so  tluit  their  influence  is  that 
of  mere  environment  and,  on  the  whole,  indirect.  Important  as 
tluit  influence  m{iy  be,  the  influence  that  comes  from  direct  con¬ 
flict  and  the  actual  working  out  of  beautiful  forms  is,  to  a  great 
extent,  wanting. 

In  some  schools,  quite  large  collections  of  paintings  have  been 
placed  on  exhibition  for  the  {esthetic  uplifting  of  the  children, 
some  of  whom  have  been  incited  to  attemi)t  similar  works.  Col¬ 
lections  of  beautiful  shells,  minerals,  insects  and  stuffed  birds 
nuiy  be  found  in  some  schools.  These,  too,  refine  the  taste  and 
undoubtedly  point  the  way  to  delightful  avocations. 

Some  school  grounds  have  been  made  beautiful  by  means  of 
ornamental  flower  beds,  ddie  unconscious  influence  of  beautiful 
school  grounds  is  hardly  less  refining  than  that  of  beautiful 
school  interiors.  Delicacy,  nicety  and  refinement  are  the  natural 
concomitants. 

A  more  direct  {esthetic  influence  comes  from  tlie  school  gardens 
now'  connected  wdth  sevenil  schools.  In  these  are  found  the  local 
flora  in  abund{ince, —  s})ring  flow’ei’s,  fall  flow'ers,  asters,  golden- 
rods  and  ferns  of  many  sjiecies.  Grains,  vegetable  roots  and  other 
economic  plants  have  their  phice  there,  too.  Here  is  found  excel¬ 
lent  material  for  nature  w’ork,  drawdng  from  nature,  written 
descriptions  of  .species  and  individual  observations  of  the  wonders 
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of  plant  life.  The  refining  influence  of  this  actual  contact  with 
plant  life  cannot  be  estimated  now,  because  it  gives  a  motive 
which  accumulates  force  as  the  years  go  on. 

Another  means  consists  in  the  actual  use  of  artistic  materials. 
Again  President  Eliot  has  said,  “  An  education  which  does  not 
produce  in  the  pupil  the  power  of  applying  theory,  or  putting 
acquisitions  into  practice,  and  of  personally  using  for  productive 
ends  his  disciplined  faculties,  is  an  education  which  has  missed 
its  main  end.”  With  a  similar  thought  in  mind,  tempera  j)aint- 
ing,  or  painting  in  opaque  water  colors,  has  been  introduced  into 
a  number  of  grammar  schools,  not  only  as  a  means  of  iesthetic 
culture  but  as  a  form  of  manual  training.  Its  value  as  manual 
training  is  but  slightly  understood  by  those  who  have  not  seen 
the  work  in  actual  progress,  and  still  less  is  it  appreciated.  It  is 
for  the  most  part  practiced  by  the  boys,  in  mixed  schools,  while 
the  girls  are  sewing.  And  the  work  that  some  of  these  boys  do, 
small,  uncouth  and  weak  intellectually  though  they  may  be,  is 
simply  astonishing.  In  the  case  of  ma^ly  of  these  boys,  the 
windows  of  the  soul  seem  to  have  been  o[)ened  for  the  first  time 
by  means  of  this  color  work.  Color  st‘ems  to  Ixj  the  only  thing  in 
school  that  satisfies  some  pupils.  They  will  work  vigorously  and 
incessantly  wdth  color,  and  simply  dawdle  over  their  books.  Last 
year,  three  of  our  so-called  dullest  boys  entered  the  Lowell  Free 
School  of  Design  and  are  now  doing  fine  work. 

The  methods  of  working  with  color  differ  in  different  schools. 
In  one  school,  the  pupils  copy  the  most  beautiful  forms  obtain¬ 
able,  but  do  not  originate  or  make  new  things,  the  directors 
being  skeptical  in  regard  to  children’s  originality  ;  in  another 
school,  beautiful  but  real  wall  })apers  are  modified  in  design  and 
color  so  as  to  appear  new,  while  the  principal  stress  is  laid  on 
refinement  of  color  and  broad  and  striking  designs  for  co})ies  ;  in 
another  school,  all  the  designs  are  worked  out  by  the  pupils,  by 
the  most  careful  measurements  and  redujdications,  beautiful 
flower  or  leaf  forms  from  natun^  being  taken  as  motives ;  there 
is  no  copie<l  work,  the  directors  having  great  faith  in  children’s 
inventive  powers.  Thus  in  all  of  these  schools  excellent  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  {esthetic  culture  are  given  by  means  of  the  color  work  ; 
and  this  color  work  seems  to  be  one  of  the  most  powerful  and 
practicable  means  for  cultivating  the  aesthetic  bistes  of  children 
which  have  been  found  in  the  jniblic  schools  of  Boston. 
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In  the  last  annual  report  of  the  school  committee  of  Boston,  the 
work  is  referred  to  as  follows : 

“  Time,  however,  and  the  proper  development  of  the  wyrk,  has 
given  am})le  demonstration  of  its  several  distinctly  educational 
features.  One  of  the  most  marked  effects  is  its  influence  over  the 
character  of  the  pupils,  as  shown  in  the  discipline  of  the  school. 
It  is  admitted  by  those  teachers  who.se  boys  are  allowed  color- 
work,  that  its  tendency  has  been  to  produce  good  order  and 
regular  and  punctual  attendance.  Boys  will  come  to  school 
early,  stay  late,  or  spend  an  entire  afternoon  on  a  ‘  one-session 
day,’  if  allowed  to  work  with  color. 

“The  work  has  passed  the  experimental  period,  its  intensely 
practical  uses  have  been  seized,  and  without  the  restrictive 
bounds  of  a  ‘  course,’  with  perflxit  freedom  but  under  intelligent 
guidance,  it  has  reached  a  stage  which  demands  the  favorable 
con.sideration  of  the  hoard.” 


SOCIAL  EVOLUTION,  BY  BENJAMIN  KIDD. 

JOHN  G.  TAYLOR,  MELROSE. 

Any  man  who  throws  light  upon  the  j^roblems  of  social  life  is 
a  benefactor  of  the  race.  Never  before  in  the  history  of  the  world 
were  so  many  good,  wise,  ])atriotic  men  .seeking  for  the  divine 
method  in  human  progress  as  at  the  present  moment. 

Among  this  goodly  company  is  Benjamin  Kidd,  who  has 
recently  given  us  a  very  thoughtful  book  on  “  Social  Evolution.” 
The  scope  of  the  book  is  announced  in  the  title,  and  the  im]>ort- 
ant  word  is  “  Evolution.”  Can  it  be  shown,  for  instance,  that  the 
progress  of  the  race  has  been  secured  by  the  orderly  method  of 
evolution,  or  has  it  been  the  result  of  a  lucky  chance?  The 
alternative  here  suggested  may  not  be  admitted  by  some,  yet  it 
must  be  conceded  that  Nature’s  method  of  development  is  by 
evolution  to  so  great  an  extent  that  the  pre.suraption  is  in  favor 
of  its  being  the  universal  method.  Of  course,  the  mind  of  a  man, 
with  its  freedom  of  choice  and  the  que.stions  growing  out  of  the 
inter-relation  between  men  and  whole  classes  of  men,  may  seem 
to  us  at  first  as  too  great  or  indeterminate  to  be  included  in  any 
process  .so  fixed  and  certain  as  “  evolution,”  yet  the  scientific 
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method  cannot  be  excluded  from  the  social  life  of  man,  or  even 
the  life  of  the  individual.  Men  are  developed,  rather  than  made 
at  one  stroke  of  divine  jMiwer,  no  less  in  tlieir  moral  and  spiritual 
natures  than  in  their  j)hysical  constitution  ;  and  may  it  not  be 
true  that  this  develo[)ment  is  in  accordance  with  that  method 
which  is  now-a-days  called  “evolution  ”  ? 

Many  writers  on  this  theme  are  bringinjr  together  a  mass  of 
facts,  showing  a  disordered  social  life  which  threatens  the  sjifety 
of  our  institutions;  hut  Benjamin  Kidd  lets  his  plumet-line 
down  beneath  the  surging  waves,  and  inquires  into  the  method  of 
social  progress  —  whether  indeed  there  be  any  great  gulf  stream  in 
the  ocean  of  life  unaffected  to  any  great  extent  in  its  course  and 
its  beneficent  ministry,  by  the  tumult  on  the  surface,  llis  e(iui]>- 
ment  for  such  a  task,  besides  an  honest  mind,  loyalty  to  the 
scientific  method  and  prolonged  meditation  on  the  social  problem, 
is  a  sincere  belief  in  evolution  as  the  divine  method  in  creation. 
He  accepts  Darwin’s  law  of  develoj)ment  by  the  .survival  of  the 
fittest,  as  not. only  true  of  plants  and  animals,  but  also  as  true  of 
social  progress. 

Civilization,  in  Mr.  Kidd’s  mind,  is  the  product  of  a  natural 
selection  as  certainly  as  the  oak  supplants  the  pine,  or  the 
Puritan  drives  out  the  Indian.  The  book  contiiins  much  valuable 
information  and  many  wise  reflections,  aside  from  the  theory  of 
social  progress  elaborated  in  it,  and  yet  it  is  evident  that  the  book 
mu.st  be  weighed  and  judged  in  the  light  of  the  method  of  social 
progress  therein  advocated. 

Before  proceeding  with  the  discussion,  let  me  give  the  argu¬ 
ment  of  the  book  in  the  briefest  outline. 

An  inquiry  is  first  made  into  the  condition  of  human  progress, 
which  Mr.  Kidd  believes  he  finds  in  “selection  and  rejection,”  or 
a  conflict  in  which  the  fittest  survive. 

The  fact  of  a  conflict  being  di.scovered,  he  goes  on  to  explain 
how  this  conflict  ari.ses,  and  at  this  point  the  argument  chal¬ 
lenges  the  closest  scrutiny. 

Having  accepted  the  method  of  human  progress  as  that  of 
“  selection  and  rejection,”  he  goes  on  to  apply  his  theory  to  the 
great  problems  of  civilization. 

Let  us  now  look  into  this  argument  more  carefully  in  order 
that  we  may  understand  it  as  clearly  as  possible,  and  thus  be 
prepared  to  make  up  an  opinion  with  respect  to  it. 
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And  first,  as  to  the  fact  of  social  progress.  Mr.  Kidd  says  : 
“Man,  since  we  first  encounter  him,  has  made  ceaseless  progress 
upwards,  and  this  progress  has  continued  before  our  eyes.  But 
it  has  never  been,  nor  is  it  now,  an  equal  advance  of  the  whole 
of  the  race.  Looking  back  we  see  that  the  road  by  which  he  has 
come  is  strewn  witli  the  wrecks  of  nations,  races  and  civilizations 
that  have  fallen  Ity  the  way,  ])ushed  aside  by  the  oj)eration  of 
laws  which  it  takes  no  eye  of  faith  to  distinguish  at  work  amongst 
us  at  the  present  time,  as  surely  and  as  effectively  as  at  any  past 
perio<l.  8oc*ial  sy.stems  and  civilizations  resemble  individuals  in 
one  respect,  they  are  organic  growths  ap])arently  })ossessing 
definite  laws  of  healtli  and  development.”  [Bage  31.] 

Two  facts  of  dee})est  significance,  then,  are  clearly  seen  in  the 
world, —  first  progress,  and  second,  an  une(pial  advance  among 
its  members.  Some  governments  have  perished,  while  others 
have  gone  on  to  greater  achievements.  Conflict  and  improve¬ 
ment  as  the  result  of  conflict  are  <liscoverable  on  all  sides.  This 
fact  of  human  progress  mu.st  be  accepted  in  our  endeavor  to 
understand  the  book,  since  the  argument  depends  upon  it.  Mr. 
Kidd  j)uts  tliis  result  of  observation  in  the  following  language: 

“  Progress  is  a  nect'ssity  from  which  there  is  simply  no  escai)e, 
and  from  which  there  has  never  been  any  escape  since  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  life.”  [Page  do.] 

Observe,  also,  tlie  inevitableness  of  this  progre.ss  in  the  author’s 
mind,  because  herein  lies  the  po.s.sibility  of  studying  it  as  a 
natural  movement.  The  great  geologic  ]>eriods  are  no  more 
clearly  markt'd  than  the  advancement  of  man  from  a  lower  to  a 
higher  civilization. 

Moreover,  it  is  Just  as  clear  that  the  fittest  have  survived. 
Assyrian,  Egyptian,  Greek,  Boman  and  Hebrew  civilizations 
have  ri.sen,  flourished  and  pa.Svsed  away,  and  yet,  in  spite  of  the 
wrecks  that  strew  the  pathway,  the  progre.ss  of  the  race,  hikeii  as 
a  whole,  has  been  steadily  upward.  In  its  outlook  for  the  race, 
the  book  is  grandly  o]>timistic  ;  but  for  those  who  are  uneciual  to 
the  strain  of  conflict,  the  teaching  of  the  book  might  be  somewhat 
depressing. 

Having  eshiblislied  the  fact  of  human  progress,  Kidd  goes  on 
to  in({uire  into  the  condition  of  this  progress.  He  finds  it  to  be 
conflict, —  struggle. 
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“  As  we  watch  man’s  advance  in  society,”  he  says,  “  the  con¬ 
viction  slowly  forces  itself  upon  us,  that  the  conflict  which  has 
been  waged  from  the  beginning  of  life  has  not  been  suspended  in 
his  case,  but  that  it  has  projected  itself  into  the  new  era.  Nay, 
more,  all  the  evidence  would  seem  to  suggest  that  he  remains  as 
powerless  to  escape  from  it  as  the  lowliest  organism  in  the  scale 
of  life.  *  *  *  When  man  first  gathered  him.self  into  socie¬ 

ties,  and  for  long  ages  before  we  have  any  definite  information 
about  him,  his  history  must  have  been  one  of  endless  conflict.” 

Everywhere  the  condition  of  progre.ss,  then,  is  conflict,  and  the 
unfitte.st  are  throwm  out,  while  tlie  fittest  survive  and  introduce 
the  new  age.  So  remarkable  a  winnowing  as  this,  in  order  to 
be  counted  as  an  important  element  in  human  progress,  must  be 
susceptible  of  proof.  There  can  be  no  denial  of  the  fact  that 
nations  have  appeared  and  disappeared,  and  it  must  be  admitted 
that  some  races,  such  as  the  Maori  of  New  Zealand  and  the 
native  Australian  —  and  some  say  the  Indian  and  Negro  in 
America  —  are  unequal  to  the  competition  with  the  sturdier  and 
superior  Anglo-Saxon.  Yet,  it  would  not  be  good  reasoning  to 
conclude  that  the  fates  are  against  the  weaker  races,  or  that  the 
conflict  is  inevitable.  Some  of  the  inferior  races  may  be  inca})a- 
hle  of  rising,  because  they  have  not  the  power  of  fitting  into  a 
higher  civilization,  yet  this  may  not  be  true  of  all. 

The  conflict,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  is  rather  l)etween  the 
ideas  and  modes  of  life  in  different  races  than  l)etween  the  races 
themselves.  Egyptian,  As.syrian,  Greek  and  Koman  civilizations 
yielded  in  turn  to  the  nation  with  stronger  ideas  and  a  higher 
moral  standard.  Undoubtedly,  there  has  been  a  conflict  between 
the  old  and  new,  but  how  far  we  shall  recognize  this  conflict  as 
a  struggle  between  the  white  man  and  the  black  man,  or  the  red 
man  or  the  yellow  man,  is  another  and  different  question. 
Other  things  than  tougher  muscles  and  more  cunning  hands 
and  subtler  brains  enter  into  the  struggle  for  existence  with  the 
assurance  of  victory.  Mr.  Kidd  believes  that  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race,  at  the  present  time,  is  slowly  vanquishing  the  other  races  ; 
and  this  conflict  must  go  on,  by  an  inexorable  law,  unle.ss  a 
civilization  pitched  in  a  higher  key  shall  come  to  the  side  of  the 
W'eak  against  the  strong.  Ilut,  according  to  our  author,  this 
conflict,  which  is  particularly  noticeable  in  our  age,  reaches  to 
the  national  life,  bringing  about  great  and  beneficent  changes. 
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Tlie  watchword  of  progress  is  conflict ;  but  a  great  change  has 
come  about,  by  reason  of  one  of  the  elements  in  the  struggle  being 
raised  to  a  much  higher  plane. 

Now'  w'e  must  ask,  in  the  progress  of  our  thought,  w'hence  comes 
this  struggle?  The  sword  may  be  mightier  than  the  club;  but 
whence  arises  the  conflict  on  wdiicli  human  progress  depends? 

“  Man,”  says  Mr.  Kidd,  “  may  beat  his  swords  into  plow'shares, 
but  in  his  hands  the  implements  of  indu.stry  prove  even  more 
effective  and  deadly  w’eapons  than  sw’ords.”  Whence,  then,  let 
me  ask  again,  comes  this  conflict  ?  In  answering  this  question, 
the  author  shows  a  profound  study  of  the  social  problem,  and  at 
the  same  time  lays  himself  open  to  serious  objection.  What  I 
shall  say  in  criticism  of  his  position  will  come  later ;  now'  let  me 
give  Kidd’s  answer  to  this  leading  question. 

Two  things  are  affirmed  of  man  as  the  chief  factor  in  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  race,  namely, —  “  reason  and  the  capacity  for  acting, 
under  its  influence,  in  concert  wdtli  his  fellows  in  society.”  Let 
this  be  kept  in  mind,  for  the  pivotal  point  of  the  discussion  is 
here.  Reason,  as  our  author  understands  it,  is  the  advocate  of 
individualism,  wdiile  this  capacity  for  acting  together  makes 
collectivism,  or  the  social  organism,  possible.  To  quote  his 
language,  “  Reason  has  *  *  nothing  to  do  wdth  any  existence 
but  the  present,  wdiich  it  insists  it  is  our  duty  to  ourselves  to 
make  the  most  of.”  [P.  67.]  “  The  teaching  of  reason  to  the 

individual  must  alw'ays  be,  that  the  present  time  and  his  owm 
interests  therein  are  all  important  to  him,”  [P.  78.]  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Kidd,  then,  reason  seeks  the  good  of  the  individual  first 
and  last,  wdiile  the  social  organism  of  which  he  is  a  member 
demands  that  the  good  of  the  w’hole  be  secured  at  the  expense  of 
the  individual.  Great  emphasis  in  this  discussion  is  put  upon 
the  fact  that  man  is  a  member  of  the  social  organism,  not  by  his 
ow’n  choice  but  by  necessity;  and  that  progress  is  made  in  the 
social  organism,  not  in  detachments,  not  among  classes,  but 
throughout  the  wdiole  body  politic. 

Of  course,  our  author  sees  more  in  an  organism  than  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  units.  The  individual  is  less  important  than  a  race  ; 
the  family,  even,  is  not  greater  than  a  million  families.  Not 
that  the  good  of  the  individual  is  sacrificed  in  the  end,  but  it  is 
sacrificed  for  the  present  in  order  that  the  race  as  a  w'hole  may 
be  developed  into  a  nobler  life.  Such  a  conception  as  this  cannot 
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but  confuse  those  who  insist  that  society  as  a  wliole  cannot  be 
redeemed ;  but  every"  soul  must  be  plucked,  like  fruit  from  the 
tree,  one  at  a  time.  Yet,  the  question  may  be  asked  whether  any 
man  can,  by  any  possible  means,  reach  his  full  stature  except 
society,  as  an  organism,  be  redeemed  with  him.  The  race  has  a 
mission  to  its  members,  and  the  members  to  it.  But  the  progress 
of  this  social  organism  is  secured,  by  the  selection  of  some  people 
and  institutions  and  nations  and  the  rejection  of  others.  And 
the  singular  thing  about  it  is,  that  reason  insists  on  caring  for  the 
immediate  good  and  advantage  of  the  individual,  while  progress 
can  only  be  secured  by  surrendering  this  good  and  advantage. 
Let  me  quote  what  Kidd  says  on  this  point :  “  The  central  fact 

with  which  we  are  confronted  in  our  j)rogre.ssive  societies  is,  that 
the  interests  of  the  social  organism  and  those  of  the  individuals 
comprising  it  at  any  time  are  actually  antagonistic ;  they  can 
never  be  reconciled  ;  they  are  inherently  and  es.sentially  irrecon¬ 
cilable.”  [P.  78.] 

Therefore,  according  to  this  book,  human  progress  is  not  the 
result  of  following  an  enlightened  rea.son,  but  rather  it  is  secured 
by  going  against  the  demands  of  this  part  of  our  nature. 

Surely  we  have  here  a  .strange  conflict, —  if  it  be  true  —  reason 
urging  a  man  to  seek  his  own  good  or  advantage  at  the  pre.sent 
moment,  and  the  social  organism  demanding  the  present  sacrifice 
of  this  advantage  or  good.  And  the  mystery  deepens  when  we 
see  man  setting  aside  thv  requirement  of  reason  in  favor  of  the 
demand  of  the  .social  organism.  Why  .should  he  consent  to  do 
such  a  thing?  Mr.  Kidd  would  .say,  because  the  religious  nature 
demands  it,  thus  arraying  against  each  other  the  religious  nature 
and  the  reason.  To  quote  his  own  language,  “  the  central  feature 
of  human  history,  the  meaning  of  which  neither  science  nor 
philosophy  has  hitherto  fully  recognized  is,  a])parently,  the 
struggle  which  man,  throughout  the  whole  period  of  social  devel¬ 
opment,  has  Ciirried  on  h>  effect  the  subordination  of  his  own 
rea.son.  The  motive  power  in  this  struggle  has  undoubtedly  been 
supplied  by  his  religious  beliefs.  The  conclusion  towards  which 
we  seem  to  be  carried  is,  therefore,  that  the  function  of  the.se 
beliefs  in  human  evolution  must  be  to  provide  a  mper-rntional 
sanction  for  that  large  class  of  conduct  in  the  individual  neces- 
sar}"  to  the  maintenance  of  the  development  which  is  jtroceeding, 
but  for  which  there  can  never  be,  in  the  nature  of  things,  any 
rational  sanction.”  [P.  100.] 
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“These  religious  beliefs,”  our  author  goes  on  to  say,  “consti¬ 
tute  the  natural  and  inevitable  complement  of  our  reason ;  and 
so  far  from  being  threatened  with  eventual  dissolution  they 
apj)arently  are  destined  to  continue  to  grow  with  the  growth  and 
to  develop  with  the  development  of  society,  while  alw'ays  preserv¬ 
ing  intact  and  unchangeable  the  one  essential  feature  they  all 
have  in  common  in  the  ultra-rational  sanction  they  provide  for 
conduct.”  Religion  cannot  be  rational,  according  to  Kidd,  but 
must  ever  be  beyond  reason. 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  great  conflict,  the  outcome  of  which  is 
human  progress, —  a  strife  betw’een  the  requirements  of  reason 
and  the  retjuirements  of  religious  convictions ;  the  requirements 
of  religion  being  the  strongest  when  society  as  a  whole,  in  the 
long  run,  is  taken  into  account.  An  illustration  of  this  antago¬ 
nism  may  be  found  in  the  self-denial  of  a  man  in  order  that  he 
may  give  toward  missions,  believing  it  to  be  a  religious  duty  to 
do  so ;  or  in  the  enfranchisement  of  the  masses  by  the  few, 
because  they  believe  it  to  be  a  duty  sanctioned  by  the  Divine 
Being ;  or  in  the  great  philanthropic  movements  of  every  age 
ami  particularly  of  our  own  age.  A  vast  public  oj)inion  is  being 
formed  all  the  time  by  this  obedience  to  the  demands  of  the 
religious  nature  against  the  rational  nature ;  and  this  public 
opinion  lies  back  of  the  great  reforms  of  our  age  and  insures 
human  j)rogress. 

( )f  this  conflict  let  me  remind  you  that  the  two  factors  are  not 
unchangeable.  Reason  may  become  more  enlightened  and 
religion  may  become  more  humane,  yet,  in  our  author’s 
opinion,  the  two  will  never,  in  this  life,  act  in  harmony,  and  if 
they  should,  j)rogress  would  cease.  It  is  important  to  note, 
furthermore,  that  with  the  deepening  and  broadening  of  the 
religious  conviction,  such  as  comes  about  wherever  the  Christian 
religion  takes  the  place  of  any  other,  we  find  a  more  humane 
and  richer  and  nobler  civilization. 

The  ancient  religions  had  their  mission  to  human  progress,  but 
our  author  refers  to  the  Christian  religion  as  “  a  gigantic  birth.” 
“  The  new  force,”  he  says,  “  which  w'as  born  into  the  world  with 
the  Christian  religion  was,  evidently,  from  the  very  first,  of 
immeasurable  social  significance.”  He  quotes,  with  approval, 
Becky’s  surprise  that  the  philosophers  and  historians  should 
have  been  blind  to  the  presence  in  Christianity  of  “  an  agency 
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which  all  men  must  now  admit  to  have  been,  for  good  or  evil, 
the  most  powerful  moral  lever  that  has  ever  been  applied  to  the 
affairs  of  men.”  What  he  calls  western  civilization  is  chiefly 
marked  by  Christian  ideas  and  the  prevalence  of  the  Christian 
spirit  and  temper. 

In  summing  up  this  movement,  Mr.  Kidd  expresses  his  belief 
thus :  “  First,  that  process  of  social  development  which  has  been 

taking  place,  and  which  is  still  in  progress,  ♦  *  ♦  is  not  the 

product  of  the  intellect,  but  the  motive  force  behind  it  has  had 
its  seat  and  origin  in  that  fund  of  altruistic  feeling  with  which 
our  civilization  has  become  equipi)ed.  Second,  this  altruistic 
development,  and  the  deepening  and  softening  of  character  which 
has  accompanied  it,  are  the  direct  and  peculiar  product  of  the 
religious  system  on  which  our  civilization  is  founded.  Third, 
that  to  science  the  significance  of  the  resulting  process  of  social 
evolution,  in  which  all  the  people  are  being  slowly  brought  into 
rivalry  of  exi.stence  on  equal  conditions,  consists  in  the  single 
fact  that  this  rivalry  has  tended  to  be  thereby  raised  to  the 
highest  degree  of  efficiency  it  has  ever  attained  as  a  cause  of 
progress.” 

[concluded  next  month.] 


SPEECH  FOR  DEAF  INFANTS;  AN  EDUCATIONAL 
EXPERIMENT. 

ESTELLA  V.  SUTTON,  GERMANTOWN,  PA. 

Certainly,  one  of  the  loveliest  fruits  of  the  Christian  religion  is 
its  spirit  in  dealing  with  the  unfortunate.  The  ancient  world 
had  always  a  place  and  a  welcome  for  the  “  fittest,”  but  its  dis¬ 
posal  of  the  defective,  however  it  may  have  benefitted  society, 
was  of  a  kind  most  unsatisfactory  to  the  individual.  Nature  was 
sternly  reprimanded  for  her  blunders  in  the  human  species,  by 
having  her  imperfect  handiwork  destroyed  in  her  very  face. 
Nowhere  is  this  contrast  between  pagan  and  Christian  society 
more  sharply  defined  than  in  the  treatment  of  earth’s  silent  ones. 
The  laws  of  Lycurgus  demanded  the  exposure  of  all  children 
born  without  hearing,  while  the  Romans  consigned  their  deaf 
infants  to  the  Tiber.  Stoical  philosophy  found  no  place  in 
society  for  these  unfortunates,  and  the  writings  of  poet  and 
philosopher  alike  declare  the  deaf  to  be  incapable  of  instruction. 
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Ours,  too,  is  an  ago  aiming  at  a  perfect  society,  physical  as 
well  as  moral ;  but  we  s^k  to  obtain  it  not  by  destroying  the 
weaker  elements,  but  by  supplementing  in  the  individual  the 
defects  of  nature  and  bringing  him,  as  nearly  as  possible,  to  the 
normal  type.  No  small  part  of  this  philanthropy  is  in  behalf  of 
the  deaf.  In  our  land  alone  is  a  body  of  son^e  seven  hundred 
and  eighty-four  workers,  who  are  giving  their  energies  to  the  task 
of  restoring  these  isolated  beings  to  society.  To  this  end,  no 
device  of  art  or  science  is  left  untried.  Instruments  and  exercis€‘s 
are  devised  to  develop  the  tiny  bit  of  hearing  the  defective  ear 
may  retain,  and  it  is  coaxed  and  urged  and  stimulated  to  respond 
to  tlie  sound  waves  beating  on  its  unsympathetic  membrane. 
The  highest  skill  of  the  medical  profession  is  importuned  for 
delicate  operations.  Instruments  are  invented  to  improve,  if 
possible,  the  transmitting  medium.  Moreover,  the  utmost  efforts 
are  being  made  to  give  speech  where  there  cannot  be  hearing  ; 
training  eyes  to  do  duty  for  ears  in  apprehending  the  speech  of 
others,  and  making  fingers  take  the  place  of  eyes  and  lips  where 
neither  is  available.  It  is  an  all-round  effort  of  science  to  correct 
the  mistakes  of  nature,  and  one  that  meets  with  ever-increasing, 
success. 

The  work,  however,  seems  to  be  in  a  little  corner  by  itself,  and 
the  workers  more  or  less  isolated.  How  few  educators,  outside  of 
their  immediate  ranks,  understand  the  nature  and  needs  and 
means  of  developing  the  deaf  child.  This  is  unfortunate,  on  both 
sides  of  the  case.  The  work  is  well  worth  public  interest  from 
a  philanthropic  standpoint.  Its  reflex  would  be  a  flood  of  light 
on  the  general  subject  of  education,  since  a  study  of  the  mind 
under  this  pathological  condition  leads  to  a  better  understanding 
of  the  normal.  The  deaf  have  also  a  claim  on  us  from  their  very 
numbers, —  one  child  out  of  every  fifteen  hundred  born  being 
either  devoid  of  hearing  at  birth  or  losing  it  at  an  early  age,  this 
giving  an  aggregate  of  8,825  deaf  among  the  school  children  of 
the  United  States.  Now,  while  so  earnest  an  attempt  is  being 
made  to  develop  these  children,  with  a  view  to  restoring  them  to 
society,  surely  society,  with  all  its  faculties,  should  prepare  intelli¬ 
gently  to  receive  them. 

The  subject  of  the  deaf,  and  the  means  of  their  education,  is 
too  vast  a  one  to  be  covered  in  a  few  pages.  The  object  of  the 
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present  article  is  to  call  attention  to  a  single  i)hase  of  the  work  — 
numerically  considered,  a  small  one,  but  one  that  is  in  the 
advance  guard  of  the  whole  movement  —  at  what  age  shall  these 
children  be  admitted  to  the  institutions  for  their  instruction? 
This  has  been  a  mooU'd  (juestion  ever  since  such  schools  were 
established,  llie  answer  is  not  entirely  uniform  yet,  but  the 
average  age  has,  for  some  time,  been  fixed  at  seven  years.  In  the 
hearing-child’s  evolution,  these  would  not  be  fallow  years,  for  he 
would  be  absorbing  and  applying  language,  storing  away  infor¬ 
mation  that  came  to  him  through  this  medium,  and  learning  in 
nature’s  great  preparatory  school  of  ex})erience.  llis  education 
would  be  well  under  way  by  the  time  he  entered  the  primary 
classes. 

Hut  what,  meanwhile,  has  his  unforiunate  fellow-being  been 
doing?  When  only  a  few  months  old,  he  i>ays  his  tribute  to  his 
hearing  ancestry  by  beginning  to  babble  like  the  ordinary  hear¬ 
ing  baby, —  not,  of  cour.se,  an  attempt  at  imitation,  for  the  world 
is  as  silent  to  him  as  the  grave  will  some  day  be  to  you,  but  as  a 
matter  of  instinct  or  inherited  memory.  The  desire  to  express 
wants  and  feelings  with  the  voice  is  inherited  alike  by  all  infants. 
But  meeting  with  no  encouragement  nor  intelligible  response, 
and  being  in  total  ignorance  of  speech  through  hearing  none,  the 
child  soon  becomes,  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name,  dumb.  Eyes, 
nose,  mouth  and  fingers  are  on  the  alert,  and  the  mind  has  a 
crude  development  through  the  rej>orts  of  four  senses.  But  these 
reports  are  not  always  intelligible,  for  the  senses  are  so  intimately 
related  that  the  key  to  their  records  must  frequently  be  furnished 
by  the  ear. 

And  so  the  child  grows  up  with  crude,  imperfect  conceptions 
of  the  simplest  things,  and  labors  vainly  to  work  out  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  life  which  have  for  him  such  a  hopeless  tangle  of 
unknown  quantities.  Of  the  English  language,  he  is  totally 
ignorant.  His  communication  with  those  about  him  is  of  the 
most  elementary  kind,  and  even  this,  being  in  gestures,  gives 
him  no  clue  to  the  genius  of  our  language.  This  blank,  coming 
as  it  does  when  the  mind  is  most  impressionable  and  retentive, 
is  a  check  from  which  the  deaf  never  recover.  The  child  whose 
language  does  not  begin  at  the  dawning  of  intelligence,  but  waits 
until  he  is  seven,  nine  or  twelve  years  old,  will  never  catch  up  in 
the  race,  no  matter  how  skillful  his  instruction.  He  may  develop 
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rai)idly  along  the  regular  lines  of  education,  and  come  to  com¬ 
municate  with  his  fellows  through  the  normal  medium  of  speech, 
but  the  loss  of  those  j)recious  years,  at  a  time  when  he  could  least 
afford  it,  will  cripple  him  to  the  end  of  his  existence.  Can  we 
bridge  this  chasm?  May  this  s})ace  be  filled,  or  must  we  be 
resigned  to  it  as  a  necessary,  if  ever  so  deplorable,  delay?  This 
is  a  question  of  the  gravest  imj)ort  to  a  large  number  of  our 
fellow-beings. 

Near  the  j)retty  little  suburb  of  Bala,  and  but  a  few  steps  out¬ 
side  the  boundaries  of  Fairmount  Bark,  Philadelphia,  you  will 
find  a  uni(jue  attempt  to  answer  the  question.  It  will  take  only 
a  short  time  to  examine  it,  and,  even  for  other  than  educational 
reasons,  the  charming  place  will  be  well  worth  our  visit.  The 
grounds  slope  pleasantly  up  from  Belmont  and  Monument  Ave¬ 
nues.  We  drive  in  under  trees  that  were  sturdy  oaks  long  before 
the  oral  education  of  the  deaf  was  dreamed  of.  At  the  end  of 
the  drive  is  a  fresh  building,  on  the  cottage  plan,  with  cheery 
windows,  wide  verandas  and  a  hospitable  expression  on  its 
homely  (Quaker  face.  This  is  the  “Home  for  the  Training  in 
Speech  of  Deaf  Children,  Before  They  Are  of  School  Age.”  The 
interior  justifies  the  name,  for  it  is  bright  and  homelike,  with 
none  of  the  formal  features  which  an  “  institution  ”  necessarily 
assumes.  There  is  a  patter  of  bare  baby  feet  up-stairs,  mingling 
with  a  nursery  babble  that  makes  us  take  another  glance,  on  the 
sly,  at  the  name,  to  be  quite  sure  we  have  not  mistaken  the  phice. 
The  children  are  just  up  from  their  afternoon  nap,  and  have  now 
to  be  bathed  and  dressed  for  a  run-  in  the  park.  We  are  taken, 
for  just  a  little  peep,  into  the  dormitory.  It  is  a  mothers’  para¬ 
dise.  A  score  of  baby  faces  greet  us  as  they  inquire  who  we  are. 
The  care-takers  are  talking  to  them  as  a  nurse  does  to  hearing 
children,  they  apparently  understanding  and  responding  in  more 
or  less  intelligible  vocalization.  Their  baby  forms  are  round  and 
plump,  and  give  evidence  of  the  best  of  care.  The  youngest,  a 
tiny  girl  of  two  years,  sits  on  the  side  of  her  cot,  struggling  with 
a  refractory  stocking  and  applying  to  it  language  unquestionably 
expressive,  though  we  are  unable  to  understand  a  word  of  it. 
Another  wee  one,  chubby  enough  for  a  model  of  Cupid,  has  been 
in  school  only  two  months,  but  speaks  several  words  quite  plainly. 
The  rest  range  in  age  up  to  seven  years,  the  majority  of  the 
home’s  thirty-five  inmates,  however,  being  nearer  the  maximum 
figure. 
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While  the  tanj^led  curls  are  combed  and  the  refractor^'  buttons 
fastened,  the  principal  hikes  us  into  her  cosy  sitting-room  and 
answers  inquiries  concerning  the  work.  “  Our  idea  is  sim[)ly 
this,”  she  says,  “  and  I  think  it  is  a  logical  one :  There  is  no 
necessity  for  the  j)Oor,  little  deaf  baby  growing  up  dumb ;  it  is 
not  naturally  so,  for  every  child  has  the  instinct  of  speech  and 
only  ceases  vocalization  because  its  efforts  meet  with  no  intelligi¬ 
ble  response.  Even  when  the  deaf  are  eventually  educated, 
through  speech  and  lip-reading,  as  so  large  a  proportion  now  are, 
from  seven  to  ten  precious  years  are  lost  before  they  enter  instruc¬ 
tion —  years  in  which  the  mind  is  forming  incorrect  concejdions 
or  stumbling  about  in  the  dark  among  simple  facts,  and  when 
the  sj)eech-organs  are  sustaining  injury  through  atrophy.  The 
voice  called  and  kept  in  use  at  the  age  normal  children  talk,  will 
have  a  very  different  quality  from  the  one  which,  for  seven  years, 
has  only  found  vent  in  harsh,  involuntary  sounds.  Ours  is  first, 
then,  an  attempt  at  economy  of  time  and  effort,  and  at  conserva¬ 
tion  of  natural  pow’er.  With  the  deaf,  eyes  must,  indeed,  do  duty 
for  ears,  but  it  makes  a  great  difference  to  what  part  of  the  visual 
field  they  are  detailed  for  this  duty.  It  is  to  the  mouth  and  not 
the  hand  that  w'e  would  constantly  attract  attention.  Most 
parents,  in  the  years  previous  to  the  child’s  instruction,  rely  on 
gestures  as  a  means  of  communication,  thus  diverting  the  eye 
from  the  natural  instrument  of  speech.  Our  aim  is,  to  take  the 
little  ones  before  this  habit  has  been  formed,  give  them  speech 
and  plenty  of  it, —  talking  to  them  constantly — and  never  admit¬ 
ting  that  there  is  any  other  means  of  communication.  We  have 
Nature  on  our  side  of  the  argument ;  we  can  rely  on  her  for  two 
valuable  helps  :  ( 1. )  She  gives  the  child  the  impulse  to  talk. 

(  2.  )  She  has  made  him  imitative,  so  whatever  we  persistently 
present  will  be  adopted  and  become  the  habit  of  his  life.  Patient 
and  intelligent  co-operation  with  nature  along  this  line  is  all  that 
is  necessarj'  to  develop  speech  and  lip-reading  in  every  intelli¬ 
gent  deaf  child.” 

“  But  if  this  is  all,  and  it  seems  so  simple,”  we  inquire,  “  why 
can  it  not  be  done  in  the  home,  by  the  relatives,  and  obviate 
w’hat  must  be  a  cruel  separation  between  mothers  and  their  little 
ones.” 

“Why,  that  is  exactly  what  we  advocate — one  of  our  funda¬ 
mental  doctrines  ” —  she  responds,  delighted.  “  For  a  time,  homes 
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like  the  one  we  have  organized  here  will  be  necessary,  because 
we  cannot,  at  once,  secure  the  co-operation  of  parents.  But  when 
society  shall  have  been  educated  not  to  isolate  but  to  do  its  whole 
duty  by  these  handicaj)ped  little  ones,  even  the  cosy  home-school 
will  become  unnecessary.  What  is  needed  is  to  surround  the  in¬ 
fants  with  speech  and  only  speech,  talking  persistently  to  them, 
and  directing  their  attention  to  the  mouth,  forming  the  positions 
for  the  different  sounds  carefully,  and  insisting  on  an  accurate 
imitation  of  them.  A  little  special  training  along  this  line  would 
])repare  mothers  to  develop  speech  in  their  deaf  infants  without 
much  more  difficulty  than  the  hearing  child  is  taught  to  talk.” 

“  ‘  But  some  mothers  have  no  time  from  their  work,  and  the 
rest  from  their  play,’  ”  we  laughingly  quote,  “  and  we  fear  your 
])lan  will  go  into  the  archives  of  beautiful  ideals  along  with  Froe- ' 
bel’s  for  the  home  kindergarten.” 

“O,  of  course,  it  is  not  to  be  accomplished  without  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  public  sentiment,  and,  doubtles-s,  there  will  always  be 
mothers  of  the  description  you  mention  ;  but  we  may  appromi- 
matc  the  results  I  have  outlined.” 

“The  complete  success  of  your  ))lan  here  will  necessitate  your 
taking  children  at  a  very  early  age.  Does  not  this  seem  cruel  to 
parents  if  not  to  babes?”  we  iiupiire. 

“  Ex])erience  has  shown  us,  that,  while  it  is  an  ordeal  for 
mothers  to  part  with  their  children,  their  desire  for  the  highest 
good  of  the  unfortunate  ones  is  stronger  than  the  i)ain  of  separa¬ 
tion.  We  prefer  to  take  children  at  the  minimum  age,  two 
years,  but  we  will  admit  them  at  any  age  under  seven,  and  allow 
all  the  benefit  of  our  six  years’  course.  During  this  time,  rela 
tives  are  free  to  visit  the  children,  but,  except  where  the  home  is 
outside  the  State,  they  are  not  expected  to  take  the  little  ones 
away.  Our  home  continues  as  you  see  it,  the  year  around.” 

Before  we  have  time  to  digest  this  startling  educational  propo¬ 
sition,  there  is  a  merry  rout  down  the  stairs  and  the  children  are 
upon  us,  chattering  to  each  other  like  magpies,  not  in  sounds 
always  intelligible  to  us,  but  evidently  giving  expression  to  their 
lively  emotions.  They  are  en  route  for  a  walk  in  the  })ark. 
“  Come  here  Nellie,  Bobbie,  Tom,”  calls  the  j)rincipal  when  she 
catches  their  eyes,  and  .soon  there  is  a  group  of  bright  faces  about  us. 
We  listen  to  their  ready  answei’s,  and  also  test  their  lip-reading 
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by  asking  questions  ourselves.  We  are  told  not  to  speak 
with  the  painful  deliberation  and  distinctness  customary  in 
addressing  the  orally  taught  deaf,  but  to  talk  exactly  as  we 
should  to  a  hearing  child,  for  that  is  the  kind  of  conversation  the 
pupils  have  been  accustomed  to.  Their  .speech  i.s,  for  the  mo.st 
part,  difficult  to  under.stand,  but  the  lip-reading  is  truly  marvel¬ 
lous.  Their  .speaking  vocabulary  includes  hundreds  of  words, 
and  they  understand  many  more  on  the  lips,  taking  a  new  woid 
with  very  little  difficulty. 

“Who  are  you,  Nellie”  (to  a  little  five-year-old  girl  under 
instniction  only  a  few  month.s)  ? 

“  I  am  a  .sweet  girl,”  she  answers  naively. 

“  Who  gave  you  your  ring?  ” 

“  My  brother,  ^V'illie.” 

“  Do  you  love  Willie?  ” 

“  Yes,”  is  the  emphatic  response. 

To  another  tiny  one  :  “  Show  me  your  golden  hair,”  and  the 

little  head  is  turned  archly  to  one  side  so  the  light  can  fall  on  it. 

“  But  how  do  you  teach  them,  it  seems  so  marvellous,”  we 
exclaim. 

“  The  plan  is  the  .simj)lest  possible,”  says  the  j)rincipal.  “  We 
furnish  a  constant  atmosphere  of  speech,  not  s{)eech  in  which 
they  have  no  part,  nor  even  so  much  as  a  key  (as  is  the  case  at 
home),  but  language  simplified,  and  adapted  and  addre.s.sed  to 
them.  This  is  usually  in  connection  with  such  objects  or  cir¬ 
cumstances  as  will  give  a  clue  to  the  meaning.  From  our  cheery 
‘  good  morning,’  in  response  to  tlie  raj)  at  our  doors  when  they 
pass,  to  the  ‘  good-night  ’  on  their  way  to  bed,  they  arc  con¬ 
tinually  in  easy,  natural  conversation.  They  are  in  the  Training 
Nursery  under  com[)etent  instructois  for  five  hours  a  day,  but  no 
attemj)t  at  formal  teaching  is  made.  It  is  simj)ly  an  idealized 
home  nursery,  with  |)ictures,  blocks,  toy.s,  games,  kindergarten 
devices,  and  appro})riate  conversation.  Periods  in  the  nursery 
vary  from  half  an  hour  to  an  hour  and  a  quarter,  so  that  even  in 
play  the  unconscious  learners  will  not  be  wearied.  There  are 
no  blackboards,  nor  wall  slates.  We  follow  the  j)lan  of  the 
mother  in  teaching  her  babe  speech  long  before  it  attemj)ts  writ¬ 
ten  language.  This  is  our  aim  ;  but,  as  many  of  the  children 
now  in  attendance  are  j)ast  the  minimum  age,  we  are  informally 
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teaching  them  to  write,  laying  stress  on  speech  rather  than  writ¬ 
ing.  Only  a  brief  half  hour  a  day  is  devoted  to  this  lesson,  with 
the  older  ones.” 

We  are  taken  through  the  Training  Nursery, —  a  series  of 
bright,  plain  rooms,  containing  tiny  chairs  and  the  parai)hernalia 
of  childhood’s  realm.  On  the  walls  is  a  kind  of  composite  home- 
photograph,  including  the  various  family  likenesses,  from 
Nellie’s  })lump  mamma  to  Willie’s  papa  and  Tommy’s  wee  baby 
si.ster.  This  uni(iue  feature  is  a  source  of  delight  to  the  children, 
and  serves  to  keep  warm  and  bright  the  home  affections.  A  dear 
little  fellow  was  j)laced  in  the  home  by  his  grandfather.  The 
hoy  carried  the  old  gentleman’s  picture  around  with  him  for 
days,  refusing  to  part  with  it  for  a  moment,  and  pausing  in  his 
})lay,  now  and  then,  to  kiss  it. 

It  is  needless  to  say,  as  much  as  possible  is  made  of  each 
child’s  home  affairs, —  the  papa  and  mamma  of  each  being  the 
friends  of  all  in  the  little  community, —  the  purpose  being  to  rivet 
the  family  tie  which  the  long  separation  inevitably  tends  to 
loosen. 

k'rom  the  nursery,  the  children  go  into  the  hands  of  other 
teachers,  who  have  charge  of  their  bathing,  sports,  physical  exer¬ 
cises,  etc.  All  are  imbued  wit|i  the  same  spirit  and  j)ursue  the 
same  methods.  It  is  easy  to  understand  the  tender  tie  that  soon 
forms  between  the  children  and  these  foster-mothers  lacking 
the  real  maternal  relation,  but  far  better  prepared  for  its  duties 
and  responsibilities  than  the  majority  of  mothers. 

The  children  now  return  from  their  run  in  the  Park,  and  pres¬ 
ently  troop,  with  vigorous  ap[)etites,  into  tlie  dining-room.  The 
animated  scene,  as  far  as  possible  from  formal  class  work,  is  a 
representative  les.son  in  language.  The  instruction  is  in  progress 
all  the  time,  though,  to  the  hungry  learners ;  it  is  what  all  teach¬ 
ing  for  little  ones  should  be, —  merely  a  gentle  guidance  of  nature. 
The  names  of  everything  pertaining  to  the  meal, —  na})kin,  table¬ 
cloth,  tray,  knife,  fork,  spoon,  etc. —  are  naturally  introduced  ;  and 
it  is  insisted  that  the  children  use  them  in  ex{)ressing  their 
wants.  “  Please  give  me  some  oatmeal,  mush,  orange,  pudding,” 
may  sound  like  mere  jargon  at  first ;  but  the  children  are  not  per¬ 
mitted  any  other  means  of  making  requests,  and  the  incentive  to 
the  use  of  language  is  .so  great  that  the  attempt  is  made,  drilled 
U{)on,  and  gradually  perfected  through  use. 
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The  orderly  tumult  in  the  dining-room  is  almost  a  din  to  us, 
but,  of  course,  is  not  at  all  distracting  to  the  little  conversa¬ 
tionists,  as  each  talker  is  only  conscious  of  what  his  vis-a-vis  is 
saying.  Although  limited  by  the  children’s  simple  vocabulary, 
there  are  other  things  beside  the  wants  of  vigorous  appetites  ex¬ 
pressed  at  table.  Some  one  has  been  overlooked  in  the  serving. 

“  You  forgot  me,”  is  the  pouting  plea ;  and  she  looks  uj)  for  the 
penitent  “  I’m  sorry.” 

“  Pass  the  bread,  .Julia,”  says  an  attendant  to  a  wee  girl  strug¬ 
gling  with  her  knife  and  a  piece  of  bread  and  butter.  “  After  a 
while,”  is  the  arch  response. 

There  is  a  bit  of  good-natured  teasing  going  on  at  one  of  the 
tables,  and  we  hear  a  most  emphatic  cry  of  “  stop.”  * 

One  of  the  attendants,  laying  a  nervous  hand  on  the  table  after 
some  unusual  exertion,  is  greeted  with :  “  Oh,  my !  grand¬ 

mother  !  ” 

“  Well,  you  see  what  our  plan  is,”  says  the  principal,  at  last. 
‘‘  The  key  to  the  whole  thing  is  imitation.  The  logic  of  it  may 
not  be  apparent  to  some  j)hilosoj)hical  minds  searching  for  a 
more  scientific  method,  but  would  that  we  all  might  have  the 
simple  wisdom  of  a  little  cripple  who  was  watching  us  when  we 
had  the  children  for  a  ten  days’  outing  at  Atlantic  City. 

“  ‘  How  do  you  suppose  they  got  those  dear  children  to  learn  to 
talk,’  some  one  said. 

“  He  replied  :  ‘  Why,  don’t  you  see?  They  talk  to  them  all 

the  time  ;  that’s  the  way  they  learn  to  talk.’  ” 

We  leave  the  Home  seriously  pondering  the  question  :  Is  this 
the  solution  of  an  educational  problem  of  interest  to  all,  but  of 
such  vital  imj)ortance  to  unnumbered  mothers  and  anxious  rela¬ 
tives  ? 

It  is  an  experiment  which  has  not  yet  passed  sufficiently  into 
past  tenses  to  warrant  us  in  pronouncing  judgment.  The  work 
was  begun  three  years  ago,  at  the  hands  of  Miss  Emma  Garrett,  a 
lady  of  experience  with  the  deaf  in  various  capacities,  and  in 
whose  mind  the  project  had  long  been  evolving  itself.  The 
Home  remains  as  a  monument  to  her  memory;  for  the  intense 
nervous  strain,  incident  to  her  obtaining  funds  and  support  for 
her  venture,  exhausted  her  strength.  In  the  hands  of  her  sister, 
and  former  co-laborer,  the  work  goes  energetically  forward. 

As  to  its  ultimate  claims,  viz :  That  by  its  means  the  deaf  can 
be  prepared  for  instruction  in  the  jmblic  schools  and,  eventually, 
for  complete  restoration  to  society,  it  must  remain,  for  a  time,  on 
the  ground  of  the  experimental.  But  many  can  speak  for  the 
immediate  accomplishments  in  sj)eech  and  lip-reading ;  and  faith 
in  the  ultimate  success  of  the  experiment  is  growing  as,  one  by 
one,  results  show  themselves. 
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MILITARY  EDUCATION  IN  COLLEGES. 

LIEUT.  JOHN  K.  CREE,  U.  S.  ARMY,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Military  education  in  colleges  is  advisable  for  tw'o  reasons : 
1st.  Its  effect  upon  the  young  men  taking  the  instruction. 
2d.  The  necessity  with  all  nations  of  having  men  trained  in 
military  knowledge  who  may  be  called  on  in  time  of  war. 

1st.  The  re.sult,  wdiich  is  most  immediately  apparent  when  a 
young  man  undertakes  a  course  of  militar}’^  instruction,  is  the 
improvement  in  the  way  in  which  he  carries  himself  The  effect 
of  a  few  years  of  drill,  when  a  young  man  is  between  the  ages  of 
12  and  20,  will,  in  most  ca.ses,  be  ajiparent  throughout  his  life. 
The  sedentary  life  of  the  student  needs  something  in  the  way  of 
physical  training  to  counterbalance  it.  This  maj%  of  course,  be 
acquired  in  the  gymnasium,  but,  imlesa-pli^^sical  Qxercise  is  com- 
pulsory,-it.  as  a.xul©,  neglected  by  the  great  majority  of  stu¬ 
dents.  I  think  that  10  per  cent,  is  a  large  allowance  for  the  stu¬ 
dents,  in  most  colleges,  who  voluntarily  take  systematic  exercise, 
or  who  take  active  part  in  athletic  sports.  Ordinary  gymnastic 
exercise  is  more  monotonous  and  more  distasteful  to  the  majority 
of  the  students,  and  lacks  the  incentive  to  excel  which  is  found 
in  the  promotions  in  military  drill.  If  boys  are  especially  inter¬ 
ested  in  athletic.-?,  they  are  liable  to  carry  it  to  an  extreme,  and 
neglect  their  studies  to  pursue  their  sports. 

So  far  as  systematic  physical  exercise  is  concerned,  the  “  set¬ 
ting  up  exercises,”  wdien  supplemented,  as  they  may  be  at  w'ill, 
the  manual  of  arms,  the  bayonet  exercise  and  the  marchings, 
furnish  a  system  sufficiently  comprehensive  for  all  purposes.  It 
is  an  acknowledged  fact,  that  nations  which  have  universal  mili¬ 
tary  service  have  also  the  men  of  the  strongest  constitutions. 
The  jihysiijue  of  the  French  nation  has  noticeably  improved 
since  the  law  was  adopted  making  military  service  compulsory. 

There  is  no  need  of  dwelling  longer  on  the  physical  advan¬ 
tages  of  drill  more  than  to  say,  that  if  military  drill  does  no 
more  than  straighten  up  a  young  man  and  give  him  good  chest 
capacity,  it  is  worth  all  the  time  he  devotes  to  it. 
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The  younp;  man,  uj>on  entering  college,  is,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  away  from  home  and  its  influences  for  the  first  time.  He 
feels  free  from  restraint,  and,  taking  advantage  of  his  freedom, 
grows  to  think  that  lie  is  his  own  master,  and  often  ignores,  to  a 
certain  extent,  his  relation  and  his  duty  towards  his  associates 
and  tlie  community.  Students  often  graduate  from  college  with 
an  exaggerated  idea  of  themselves,  and  a  false  idea  of  their  rela¬ 
tions  to  other  citizens.  They  soon  find,  however,  that  they  must, 
for  a  time  at  least,  be  subordinate  in  whatever  profession  they 
may  follow ;  and,  if  young  men  wait  until  they  are  taught  this 
subordination  by  experience  in  busine.ss  life,  the  lesson  may  be  a 
very  bitter  one. 

Military  training  inculcates  subordination.  In  a  properly  con¬ 
ducted  course  of  military  instruction,  young  men  are  taught  that 
rules  and  regulations  are  for  the  common  good,  and  are  made 
to  be  obeyed,  and  that  their  infraction  is  followed  by  punish¬ 
ment.  Young  men  are  thereby  made  better  citizens,  and  the 
demoralizing  influence  of  college  life,  in  that  regard,  may  be 
counteracted. 

There  is,  however,  another  fault,  in  contradistinction  to  self- 
conceit,  into  which  young  men  are  liable  to  fall,  and  that  is  lack 
of  confidence  in  their  own  powers.  If  one  does  not  have  confi¬ 
dence  in  himself,  he  is  very  liable  to  find  that  no  one  else  will 
either.  The  men  who  succeed  in  this  age  are  those  who  push 
their  way  and  claim  all  they  are  entitled  to.  No  where  else  in 
the  world  is  it  more  true  than  in  the  United  States,  that  success 
comes  to  tliose  who  work  for  and  deserve  it.  It  may  be  fairly 
claimed,  that  the  self-confidence  which  is  ac(iuired  by  command¬ 
ing  others,  after  two  or  three  years  of  military  subordination  and 
di.scipline,  is  of  a  commendable  character,  and  is  not  liable  to  de¬ 
generate  into  “cheekiness.” 

Punctuality,  neatness,  obedience,  courtesy,  confidence  in  one’s 
own  ability,  re.spect  for  and  .subordination  to  authority,  manli¬ 
ness, —  all  are  qualities  which  aid  in  the  struggle  for  success;  and 
in  no  other  manner  are  they  inculcated  to  such  a  degree  as  by 
proper  military  training. 

American  youths  are,  as  a  rule,  brought  up  believing  firmly 
in  the  saying,  “  all  men  are  ecpial.”  In  a  certiiin  sense,  this  may 
be  true.  They  may  be  equal  before  the  law.  One  man’s  vote 
in  an  election  is  as  good  as  another’s ;  and  the  boy  who  drives 
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the  mule  of  a  canal  boat,  or  the  son  of  the  washerwoman  may 
become  president,  as  well  as  the  son  of  the  millionaire  railroad 
king;  but  in  many  other  ways  men  are  not  equal.  The  very  fact 
that  in  the  United  States  success  is  open  to  all,  that  all  others 
have  a  chance  with  one  in  the  struggle  for  preferment,  makes  the 
necessity  so  much  the  greater  that  advantage  should  be  taken  of 
all  j)Ossible  legitimate  aids  to  success. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  things  which  may  be  acquired  by 
undergoing  a  well-conducted  course  of  military  training,  is  the 
habit  of  system,  the  learning  to  j)erform  one’s  duties  according 
to  some  prescri})ed  rules,  in  a  systematic  manner.  It  includes 
punctuality,  precision,  neatness,  attention  to  details,  order  and 
thoroughness,  systemization — “red  ta[)e”  if  you  prefer  to  call  it 
so,  but  it  is  valuable  under  any  name  and  in  every  occupation. 

No  matter  what  {)rofession  one  follows,  such  habits  are  an 
advantage.  The  successful  business  man  of  today  is  he  who 
carries  on  his  business  with  system.  The  man  with  slipshod 
habits  goes  under,  or  wearily  drags  along.  Modern  business 
houses  of  any  size  are  divided  up  into  dej)artments,  each  of  which 
is  under  the  control  of  a  chief,  with  employees  under  and  mana¬ 
gers  above  him.  A  strict  account  of  lates  amd  absences  is  kept 
and  fines  are  imposed  for  them.  Property  in  charge  and  money 
received  or  paid  out  must  be  accurately  accounted  for. 

Manufacturing  establishments  are  managed  in  a  similar  way. 
The  division  of  duties  and  the  assignment  of  the  hierarchy  of  con¬ 
trol  are  certainly  anolagous  to  that  of  a  military  body.  Property 
responsibility,  the  keeping  and  auditing  of  accounts  and  the 
exactions  of  discipline  are  much  more  rigorous  than  the  casual 
observer  would  think.  A  young  man  connecting  himself  with  a 
railroad  will  soon  find  with  what  an  almost  military  system  it  is 
conducted.  The  lawyer,  in  his  practice  and  in  the  courtroom,  is 
bound  by  laws,  usages  and  customs.  lie  must  conduct  his  cases 
according  to  a  certain  system,  and  must  be  punctual,  prompt  and 
courteous.  The  doctor  and  the  clergyman  are  perhaps  less 
bound  in  this  way,  but  who  can  deny  that  habits  of  system  would 
be  beneficial  in  their  professions  also? 

Military  instruction  is  certainly  of  practical  value.  Though  it 
might  not  be  of  direct  use  in  a  profession,  its  effects  would  be  felt 
in  any.  It  promotes  manlineas  and  tends  to  make  law-respecting 
and  law-abiding  citizens.  It  encourages  patriotism,  and  impresses 
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upon  young  men  the  idea  of  the  responsibility  of  their  citizen¬ 
ship.  This  is  an  important  consideration,  when  we  observe 
the  growth  of  lawless  tendencies  in  the  United  States  in 
recent  years,  the  enormous  emigration  of  foreigners  and  the  in¬ 
crease  in  mob  violence  and  anarchistic  ideas.  It  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  the  rising  generation  should  be  made  law-abiding 
find  patriotic,  and  that  respect  for  authority  should  be  fostered. 

2d.  The  small  size  o*f  the  regular  army  requires  that  some 
means  be  taken  to  diffuse  military’  instruction  among  the  |)eople. 
It  is  the  duty  of  all  young  men,  as  citizens  of  the  United  States,  to 
prepare  themselves  to  defend  their  country  in  time  of  war.  The  regular 
army  can  be  regarded  in  time  of  peace  as  only  a  police  force, — 
a  training  school  — and  in  time  of  war  as  a  nucleus  for  a  larger 
army.  If  war  should  occur,  it  would  be  necessary  to  raise  a  large 
army,  —  possibly  1,000,000  men.  They  could,  probably,  be 
j)romptly  and  without  difficulty  obhiined,  but  they  would  be 
entirely  without  training  or  discipline.  Especially  would  it  be 
difficult  to  obtain  commissioned  officers  for  so  large  an  army. 
About  40,000  of  them  would  be  required,  and  the  duties  and 
knowledge  reipiired  of  a  commissioned  officer  are  so  varied  and 
so  exacting  that  the  position  could  not  be  filled  by  every  man 
who  might  come  forward.  Men  of  education  are  required, — 
men  who  will  compel  and  hold  the  respect  of  those  whom  they 
command.  For  this  rea.son,  the  graduak'S  of  colleges  are  good 
material,  and,  if  they  have  had  three  or  four  years  of  the  proper 
kind  of  military  instruction,  it  would  be  of  great  advantage  to 
them  at  the  outset  in  obtaining  commissions. 

Since  all  able-bodied  men  are  liable  to  be  compelled  to  serve  in 
ciise  of  war,  how  much  better  it  would  be  to  be  prepared  to  serve 
as  an  officer !  The  position  is  infinitely  preferable  in  every  way. 
In  the  matter  of  pay  alone,  not  to  speak  of  the  difference  in 
duties,  it  would  be  more  than  worth  the  little  time  spent  in 
receiving  such  instruction  while  at  college,  'riie  pay  of  a  j)rivate 
soldier  is  $13  per  month  and  allowances;  that  of  a  captain  is 
$150  or  over.  To  many  a  young  man  it  would  mean  just  that 
difference,  should  war  occur. 

But  is  the  United  States  liable  to  become  involved  in  war? 
Cannot  war  in  the  future  be  avoided  by  arbitration  ?  In  answer, 
we  have  but  to  examine  the  record  of  the  United  States  in  this 
regard. 
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Including  the  French  and  Indian  war,  the  United  States  has, 
in  a  little  over  125  years,  been  engaged  in  five  wars  —  an  aver¬ 
age  of  one  about  every  25  years.  History  repeats  itself.  The 
inilleniuin  has  not  yet  arrived,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  this 
country  should  be  more  free  from  war  in  the  future  than  it  has 
been  in  the  past.  There  is,  to  be  sure,  more  of  a  tendency 
toward  arbitration,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  po.ssible  causes  for 
war  are  increasing.  The  United  States  has,  during  the  first  cen¬ 
tury  of  her  existence,  been  fully  occupied  in  developing  herself, 
and  has  had  comparatively  little  concern  for  other  nations,  and  a 
small  export  trade.  She  has  now  reached  the  stage,  however, 
where  she  seeks  foreign  markets  for  her  manufactures  and  pro¬ 
ductions,  and  she  is  thus  coming  into  collision  with  other  nations 
already  in  those  markets.  The  behavior  of  England  and  Ger¬ 
many,  in  regard  to  the  recent  reciprocity  treaties  and  during  the 
Chilian  difficulty,  show  their  feeling  in  regard  to  this  matter. 
To  uphold  the  Monroe  doctrine  has  already  placed  the  United 
States  in  opposition  to  foreign  powers,  and  is  liable  to  do  so  again 
at  any  time.  The  government  cannot  recede  from  the  position 
it  has  assumed  and  held  so  long  in  this  regard,  and  other 
nations  may,  at  any  time,  attempt  to  transgress  the  principle. 
The  United  States  will  probably  have  the  pride  and  dignity  to 
stand  by  this  well-established  claim,  and  uphold  it,  if  necessary, 
by  force  of  arms.  The  Nicaragua  canal,  w’hen  completed,  is  lia¬ 
ble  to  be  a  fruitful  source  of  international  discussion  and  possibly 
of  war.  The  commerce  of  the  world  will  pass  through  it,  and  it 
may  require  all  the  stamina  and  power  of  the  United  States  to 
maintain  her  rights  in  regard  to  it.  The  entire  military  and 
naval  power  of  England  would  be  invoked  to  retain  control  of 
the  Suez  canal,  and  in  a  similar  manner  the  United  States  might 
become  involved. 

The  Behring  Sea  controversy  and  the  New  Foundland  Fish¬ 
eries  have,  in  the  last  few  years,  been  a  subject  for  lively  discus¬ 
sion.  Other,  perhaps,  more  difficult  questions  are  liable,  at  any 
time,  to  arise  unexpectedly.  The  Chilian  imbroglio  is  an  exam¬ 
ple  of  how  easily  and  quickly  such  complications  may  arise  ;  and, 
if  Chili  had  been  a  more  powerful  nation,  it  might  not  have  been 
so  quickly  .settled. 

Arbitration  will  doubtless  be  employed  more  often  in  the 
future  than  it  has  been  in  the  past,  but  we  cannot  afford  to  rely 
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on  arbitration  alone.  Arbitration  cannot  always  be  satisfactory 
unless  a  nation  is  prepared  to  enforce  her  demands.  If  the  rights 
or  dignity  of  the  United  Shites  are  violated,  and  the  otfending 
nation  will  not  apologize  or  offer  reparation,  national  honor  must 
be  vindicated  ;  or,  if  other  nations  make  demands  which  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  the  United  States  will  not  allow  her  to  admit,  arbitration 
will  not,  in  every  case,  be  sufficient  to  avert  war. 

In  the  last  100  years,  in  addition  to  cases  where  war  has  been 
declared,  there  have  been  perhaps  a  dozen  times  when  the  United 
States  has  been  on  the  verge  of  war.  And,  while  in  these  cases 
it  was  averted,  such  complications  are  bound  to  arise,  and  must, 
in  some  cases,  inevitably  be  settled  only  by  war.  The  history  of 
Great  Britain  shows  that  whenever  it  has  been  to  her  interes't  to 
make  war  she  has  done  so,  regardless  of  treaties  or  morals.  The 
acquisition  of  India  and  the  Chinese  opium  war  may  be  cited  as 
examples  of  her  jiolicy.  England,  though  most  nearly  related 
to  us  of  all  nations,  has  always  shown  herself  to  be  jealous  of  our 
growing  j)ower  and  prosperity,  and  generally  unfavorably  dis- 
j>osed  towards  us.  Canada  is  probably  eventually  destined  to 
become  part  of  the  United  States.  Will  the  annexation  be 
accomjdished  without  war? 

Future  wars  will  be  short,  sharp  and  decisive.  Improvements 
in  means  of  communication  and  transportition  would  soon  bring 
an  enemy  to  our  doors;  and  the  no  less  important  imj)rovements 
in  the  implements  of  war  would  make  the  struggle  sanguinary 
and  short.  There  Inis  been  a  greater  improvement  in  the 
weapons  of  war  in  the  last  25  years  than  in  the  preceding  200. 
The  range  of  the  infantry  rifle  has  been  increased  to  over  two 
miles,  with  aimed  fire  comparatively  accurate  at  one  mile,  and  a 
rapidity  such  that  15  or  20  aimed  shots  can  be  fired  in  one  min¬ 
ute,  if  necessary.  The  power  of  field  guns  is  such  that  their  fire 
is  deadly  at  over  two  miles,  and  their  rapidity  and  accuracy  in¬ 
creased  in  a  like  ratio,  and  their  extreme  range  over  five  miles. 

Guns  which  can  throw  a  projectile  weighing  one  ton  to  a  di.s- 
tance  of  more  than  12  miles,  and  which,  at  close  range,  will 
pierce  33  inches  of  solid  steel  plate,  are  now  an  actual  reality. 

There  would  be  little  time  for  preparation.  Ten  days  or  less, 
after  the  declaration  of  war,  would  probably  find  an  armed  fleet 
knocking  for  admission  and  tribute  at  the  entrance  to  one  of  our 
sea  coast  cities,  and,  in  spite  of  our  millions  of  money  and  men 
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available,  we  might  be  obliged,  by  lack  of  prejmration,  to  buy  an 
ignominious  peace.  No  one  can  deny  that  the  immense 
resources  of  the  United  States  would  give  her  victory  in  a  pro¬ 
tracted  struggle  with  any  nation  in  the  world,  but  what  we  have 
to  fear  is  a  sudden  blow  in  our  present  unprepared  condition. 

“  In  time  of  peace  prepare  for  war”  is  especially  applicable  in 
regard  to  the  education  of  the  young  men  who  are  to  defend  our 
country.  Those  young  men  should  be  taught  that  the  country 
relies  on  them  for  defense ;  that  “  the  citizen  soldier  is  the  true 
safeguard  of  the  liberties  of  the  republic.^' 


THE  ENGLISH  GERUND. 

PROF.  JOHN  W.  WILKINSON,  COLUMBIA,  MO. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  subject  in  the  domain  of  English  grammar 
so  little  understood  as  the  gerund.  A  great  majority  of  our  texts 
omit  all  mention  of  this  mo.st  difficult  subject  and  leave  the 
student  to  grope  in  darkness.  It  is  a  matter  that  has  been 
handled  delicately  by  even  the  best  of  writers.  Many  gramma¬ 
rians  .seem  to  shrink  from  the  responsibility  of  expressing  them¬ 
selves  in  regard  to  the  gerund  for  fear  of  provoking  adverse  criti¬ 
cism.  Hence,  it  is  not  surprising  that  those  who  have  had  the 
hardihood  to  speak  of  the  gerund  have  taken  little  or  no  pains  to 
make  themselves  understood.  Longman  says  a  gerund  may  be 
called  a  verbal  noun,  and  the  statement  may  be  true  [?]  as  far 
as  it  goes.  But  at  this  point  a  difficulty  arises.  The  unsuspiKJt- 
ing  student,  not  infrequently,  may  assume  that  all  verbal  nouns 
are  gerunds.  Such  a  delusion !  “A  gerund  may  be  calleii  a 
verbal  noun.”  How  clear  and  intelligible  must  this  be  to  the 
anxious  student !  Meiklejohn  tells  us  that  the  gerund  is  a  noun 
formed  from  a  verb  by  the  addition  of  “  ing.”  But  this  state¬ 
ment  lacks  clearness.  There  is  another  form  of  the  gerund 
besides  the  one  in  “  ing,”  as  we  shall  see  presently.  In  Swinton’s 
English  Grammar  we  find  these  bewildering  statements:  “The 
infinitive  is  a  verbal  noun.”  “The  infinitive  in  ‘ing’  is  called 
the  gerund.”  From  the  .same  author  we  derive  this  intere.sting 
information  :  “  An  old  mode  of  forming  the  progressive  passive 

is  illustrated  in  the  phrases,  ‘  The  house  is  building,’  ‘  The  book 
is  printing.’  ” 
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It  is  importiint  to  understand  tlie  real  character  of  such  forms 
as  “  building,”  “  printing,”  in  the  phrases  given  above,  as  these 
forms  have  sometimes  been  mistaken  for  the  present  participle 
used  in  a  passive  sense.  In  early  English  these  forms  were 
written,  “ a-building,”  “ a-printing,”  as  “Forty-six  years  was 
this  temple  a-building.”  “The  particle  ‘a’  in 

‘  a-building  ’  is  a  contracted  form  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  jjreposition 
an,  on  or  in,  hence  ‘  a-building  ’  in  building  is  not  the  present 
particii)le  but  the  gerund.”  (^.  E.  L). 

It  is  surprising  that  the  author,  after  placing  such  stress  upon 
the  importance  of  one’s  being  able  to  understand  the  real  char¬ 
acter  of  this  form,  should  commit  such  a  grave  error  himself. 
The  word  in  question  is  neither  a  participle  nor  a  gerund,  but  a 
verbal  noun.  It  is  a  descendant  of  the  old  verbal  noun  “  ing,” 
and  is  an  abstract  noun.  Meiklejohn  quotes  the  same  sentence 
and  says  most  emphatically  that  the  word  huildinfj  is  a  verbal 
noun.  Now,  which  horn  of  the  dilemma  shall  we  take  ?  It  seems 
to  me  that  Meiklejohn’s  construction  of  the  word  is  certainly 
correct.  But  before  passing  from  the  subject  let  us  inquire  into 
the  meaning  of  the  term  “gerund.”  Perhaps  its  derivation  may 
shed  some  light  upon  the  subject.  Gerund  comes  from  the  Latin 
gerere  ( future  p.  p.  gerundus )  to  carry  on  ;  it  carries  on  the 
power  or  function  of  the  verb.  The  reason  for  the  term  cannot 
be  clearly  seen  in  English.  However,  we  may  say  the  gerund  is 
both  a  noun  and  a  verb.  As  a  noun,  it  is  governed  by  a  prepo¬ 
sition  or  a  verb ;  as  a  verb,  it  governs  other  nouns  or  pronouns. 

In  reality  there  are  two  gerunds  —  ( a  )  one  with  “  to,”  some¬ 
times  called  the  gerundial  infinitive  ;  and  (  b  )  one  that  ends  in 
“  ing.” 

The  first  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the  usual  infini¬ 
tive.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  ordinary  infinitive  never 
expresses  purpose,  while  the  gerund  with  “to”  generally  does. 
Thus  we  find  — 

( 1. )  And  fools  who  came  to  scoff  remained  to  pray. 

(  2. )  He  comes  here  to  write  his  letters. 

In  the  seventeenth  centurj^  when  the  notion  of  purpose  was  to 
be  brought  out,  “  for  to  ”  was  often  used  instead  of  “  to,”  as  — 
“  What  went  ye  out  for  to  seek.”  Similarly  the  Danish  and  the 
Swedish  languages  have  “  for  at  ”  and  the  old  French  has  “  por 
(  pour  )  4.”  “  For  to  ”  is  still  more  common  in  early  English 
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than  in  Elizabethan.  The  gerundive  is  quite  common  in 
Shakespeare  after  the  verb  “  to  mean  ”  ;  “  What  mean  these 

masterless  and  gory  swords,  to  lie  discoloured  by  this  place  of 
peace  ?  ”  R.  and  J.  V.,  3.  “  To  weep  to  have  that  which  it 

fears  to  lose.”  Sonn.  64,  last  line. 

In  Anglo-Saxon  the  gerund  is  used  ( 1.)  to  express  purpose, — 
ut  eode  se  sawere  his  saed  to  sawenne.  (  The  sower  went  forth 
to  sow  his  seed.)  (  2. )  To  define  or  determine  a  noun  or  adjec¬ 
tive  ( adverb ), —  Hit  is  scondlic  yub  swelc  to  sprecanne.  ( It  is 
shameful  to  speak  about  such  things).  ( 3. )  With  the  verb  “  be  ” 
to  express  necessity  or  duty  in  a  passive  sense, —  Momige  scylda 
beoth  to  forberanne.  (  Many  sins  are  to  be  tolerated.)  In  this 
sentence  the  construction  is  similar  to  the  Latin  gerund. 

“  The  gerundial  infinitive,”  says  Mr.  Sheat,  “  is  the  dative  of 
the  simple  infinitive,  and  always  has  to  before  it.”  “  It  is  equiv¬ 
alent  to  Latin  supines  and  gerunds.  The  gerundial  infinitive  is 
used  in  English  where  a  supine,  or  ut  with  the  subjunctive  is  em¬ 
ployed  in  Latin.”  If  other  examples  of  the  gerundive  in 
Anglo-Saxon  are  desired  the  following  may  be  considered  : 

( 1. )  Comon  minre  dohtor  to  bidanne. 

(  2. )  Land  s withe  feorr  to  gesceanne. 

( 3. )  Tha  estas  him  beforan  legde  the  he  him  to  beodanne 
haefde. 

We  frequently  find  the  gerund  with  to,  or  the  gerundial  infini¬ 
tive  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  construed  with  nouns  and  adjectives 
in  Modern  English  as  well  as  in  Anglo-Saxon.  Thus  : 

( 1. )  Gode  etanne.  (  Good  to  eat.) 

(  2.  )  Strange  to  say. 

( 3. )  A  house  to  let. 

(  4. )  Wood  to  burn. 

The  gerund  in  “ing”  seems  to  be  a  source  of  far  greater 
confusion  than  the  gerundial  infinitive  which  we  have  just  con¬ 
sidered.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  we  find  the  termination 
“  ing  ”  in  other  kinds  of  words  with  distinct  functions.  The 
gerund  in  “  ing  ”  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the  ver¬ 
bal  noun  in  “  ing,  ”  which  is  a  descendant  of  the  old  verbal 
noun  in  “ung”. 

( 1.  )  “  He  went  a  hunting.  ” 

( 2. )  “  He  is  fond  of  hunting.  ” 

(  3. )  “  Forty-six  years  was  this  temple  in  building.  ” 
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The  words  building  and  hunting  are  verbal  nouns.  They  are 
derived  from  the  old  verbal  in  “  ing,  ”  and  are  abstract  nouns. 

The  student  inu.st  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  gerund  in 
“  ing  ”  has  the  function  of  a  noun  and  governs  an  object  like  a 
verb.  If  we  say,  “He  is  fond  of  hunting  deer,”  “He  is 
engaged  in  building  a  hotel,  ”  “  He  likes  reading  poetry,  ”  then 
the  three  words  are  gerunds ;  for  they  act  as  verbs  and  govern 
the  three  objectives, —  deer,  hotel,  and  poetry.  Again  the  gerund 
must  be  distinguished  from  the  present  participle  in  “  ing  ” 
which  is  a  verbal  adjective,  thus  : 

( 1. )  “  Hearing  the  noise,  the  porter  ran  to  the  gate.  ” 

(  2. )  “  Passing  the  Rubicon,  Caesar  advanced  on  Rome.  ” 

In  the  last  sentence  passing  is  an  adjective  qualifying  Caesar 
and  a  verb  governing  Rubicon, 

In  Anglo-Saxon  the  present  participle  ended  in  “ende”  or 
“ande”,  as  lufigende,  loving;  sayande,  saying.  This  suffix 
passed  through  the  several  stages  “  and  ”  (  or  “  end  ”  ) ,  “  in  ”, 
“  ingo  ”,  and  finally  “  ing”. 

The  gerund  must  not  be  compounded  with  the  infinitive  in 
“ing”.  Thus: 

( 1. )  “  Seeing  is  believing.” 

(  2.  )  “  Parting  is  such  sweet  sorrow.” 

Seeing,  believing,  and  parting  are  all  infinitives. 

This  infinitive  perhaps  is  a  corruption  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
infinitive  which  ended  in  “  an  ”.  Thus,  writan,  to  write,  became 
writen,  writin,  and  finally  writing. 

Lastly  the  gerund  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the 
adjective  in  “  ing  ”.  It  is  a  participle  that  has  droj)pcd  the  im¬ 
plication  of  time  and  action  and  retained  only  its  attributive 
meaning.  Thus : 

(1)  “  A  startling  cry  came  from  the  house.” 

(2)  “  She  has  a  charming  face.” 

In  such  words  as  “  walking-stick  ”,  “  frying-pan  ”,  “  fi.shing- 
rod  ”,  etc.,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  know  how  to  classify  these  forms  in 
“ing”. 

Meiklejohn  says :  “  If  they  are  adjectives  and  participles  the 

compounds  would  mean  the  .stick  that  walks  ;  the  pan  that  fries, 
etc.  But  the  stick  is  a  stick  for  walking  ;  the  pan,  a  pan  for  fry¬ 
ing  ;  the  rod,  a  rod  for  fishing ;  and,  therefore,  fishing,  frying, 
walking  are  all  gerunds.” 
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Speaking  in  this  connection,  Richard  Grant  White  says : 
“Our  walking  sticks,  our  fishing  rod.s,  and  our  fasting  days, 
because  they  cannot  walk,  or  fish,  or  fiist,  must  be  changed  into 
‘  to-be-walked-with-sticks,’  ‘  to-be-fished-with  rods,’  and  ‘  to-be- 
fasted-on  days  ’ ;  and  our  church-going  bells  must  become  ‘  for- 
to-church-go  bells  ’  because  they  are  not  the  ‘  belles  ’  that  go  to 
church.  Such  ruin  comes  of  laying  presumptuous  hands  upon 
idioms, —  those  sacred  mysteries  of  language.”  In  assuming  these 
forms  to  be  participles,  Mr.  White  has  evidently  misunderstood 
their  true  character.  Dr.  Hall  of  Kings  College,  London,  inclines 
to  the  o])inion  that  the  first  member  of  those  compounds  is  static, 
and  consequently  no  longer  a  participle.  Dr.  Hall  also  adds 
that,  if  Mr.  White’s  principles  were  correctly  applied,  walking- 
stick,  for  instance,  would  demand  resolution  into  stick -that-is- 
being-walked-with,  etc. 

It  seems  to  me,  after  carefully  weighing  the  arguments  both 
pro  and  con,  that  we  can  safely  assume  that  these  disputed  forms 
are  gerunds. 

Let  us  note  now  the  office  of  the  gerund  in  the  sentence.  It 
may  be  used  as  the  subject. 

(1)  “Catching  fish  js  a  plea.sant  pastime.” 

Catching  is  a  gerund,  because  it  is  both  a  noun  ( nominative 
to  “  is  ”  )  and  a  Verb,  governing  fish  in  the  adjective. 

(2.)  “  Whipping  a  dead  horse  is  foolish.” 

Longman,  in  his  School  Grammar,  page  124,  gives  as  exam¬ 
ples  of  the  gerund  used  as  subject,  the  following  : 

(1)  “Reading  is  interesting.” 

(2)  “  Walking  is  a  healthy  exercise.” 

(3)  “  Writing  is  a  useful  art.” 

But  he  is  certainly  at  error.  The  forms  reading,  walking  and 
writing  are  all  verbal  nouns,  as  any  intelligent  person  will  readily 
see.  The  second  sentence  is  given  in  Meiklejohn’s  English 
Grammar,  page  89,  and  the  word  walking  is  construed  as  a 
verbal  noun  used  as  subject. 

The  gemnd  may  be  used  as  the  object  of  a  verb.  Thus  : 

(1)  “  The  angler  prefers  taking  large  fish.” 

Taking  is  a  gerund,  because  it  is  both  a  noun  (objective  to  pre¬ 
fers)  and  a  verb  governing  fish. 

(  2.)  “  I  like  reading  history.” 

In  the  following  sentences  : 
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( 1.)  “  Mary  learns  drawing.” 

(2.)  “  He  likes  riding.” 

(  3.)  “  I  am  fond  of  hunting.” 

The  words  riding,  hunting  and  drawing  are  all  verbal  nouns 
in  the  objective  case. 

The  gerund  may  be  found  in  the  objective  case  after  preposi¬ 
tions. 

(  1.)  “  Mr  Sidney  is  fond  of  hunting  deer.” 

Hunting  is  a  gerund,  because  it  is  both  a  noun  (objective  after 
of)  and  a  verb  governing  deer  in  the  objective. 

The  gerund  with  “  to”,  or  the  gerundial  infinitive,  may  be 
used  as  an  enlargement : 

( 1.)  Of  the  subject, —  “  Anxiety  to  succeed  wore  him  out.” 

( 2.)  Of  the  object, —  “  Bread  to  eat  could  not  be  had  any¬ 
where.” 

( 3.)  Of  the  predicate —  “  He  did  it  to  insult  us.” 

The  gerund  is  used  with  the  verb  “  be  ”  to  express  purpose  or 
intention  (  Bain  ).  Thus  : 

(  1.)  “  I  am  to  write.”  “  I  intend  or  purpose  to  write.” 

(  2.)  “  I  was  to  write.”  “  I  intended  to  write.” 

The  gerund  preceded  by  “  have  ”  expresses  obligation  (  Bain ). 
Thus : 

( 1.)  “  I  have  to  write.”  “  I  am  obliged  to  write.”  “  I  must 

write.” 

(  2.)  “  I  had  to  write.” 

In  conclusion  permit  me  to  say  that  the  gerund  is  no  new 
thing,  as  generally  supposed.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  forms  of  the 
verb  in  the  English  language,  and  is  found  in  early  Anglo-Saxon. 
But  our  grammarians  who  edit  their  texts  with  scissors  and 
paste,  seem  to  have  realized  only  recently  that  there  was  such  a 
form  as  the  gerund  in  English.  Hence,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
some  of  our  grammatical  sages  exhibit  such  unnatural  avidity  at 
present  in  devouring  this  subject  without  attempting  to  digest  it. 
In  their  unseemly  haste,  they  have  not  taken  time  to  reconcile 
their  contradictory  statements.  No  wonder  they  are  so  inconsis¬ 
tent.  If  consistency  is  a  virtue  —  a  jewel  of  rarest  price  —  I 
would  that  our  grammarians  might  be  made  to  know  it.  I  hope 
the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  the  English  gerund  will  receive 
the  intelligent  consideration  and  treatment,  at  the  hands  of  every 
grammarian,  that  it  deserves. 
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UNAPPRECIATED  FACTORS  IN  EDUCATION. 

PRINCIPAL  AUSTIN,  OF  ALMA  LADIES’  COLLEGE,  ST.  THOMAS, 

ONTARIO,  CANADA. 

Some  of  the  finest  and  most  potent  factors  in  the  work  of 
education  are  not  enumerated  in  the  curricula  of  the  colleges, 
and  are  not  appreciated  as  they  should  be  by  parents  and  educa¬ 
tors.  Like  the  odor  of  the  ro.se,  like  the  flavor  of  old  wine,  they 
are  too  delicate  to  be  measured  by  common  standards  and  they 
are  too  nearly  allied  to  the  spiritual  to  be  rightly  estimated  in 
this  material  age.  Yet  they  are  among  the  forces  that  build 
character  and  give  it  grace  and  beauty  and  contribute  most 
largely  to  life’s  enjoyment.  We  refer  particularly  to  the  effects 
of  environment ;  the  personal  influence  of  the  teacher  and  fellow 
student ;  the  refining  influences  of  music  and  art ;  and  the  trans¬ 
forming  power  of  Christian  truth  and  of  the  Christian  spirit 
upon  human  character.  We  have  long  since  passed  the  period 
when  knowledge  w’as  considered  education.  To-day  it  is  looked 
upon  as  an  instrument  of  spiritual  development ;  and  the  truth  is 
dawning  upon  the  educational  world  that  it  is  but  one  of  many 
important  instruments  of  true  culture.  The  best  educators  are 
now  agreed  that,  however  valuable  it  may  be  to  know’  the  truth, 
it  is  even  more  important  to  feel  the  truth  and  to  love  it.  It  is 
of  greater  importance  to  be  brought  into  sympathy  and  fellow’- 
ship  w’ith  truth  in  nature  and  art  than  to  accumulate  any 
number  of  facts.  Yet  how’  many  parents  in  sending  their 
children  to  school  and  college  fix  their  attention  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  upon  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  as  the  one  aim  and 
purpose  of  college  training.  Probably  the  fact  that  promotion  in 
the  college  course  is  determined  solely  by  tests  which  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  measure,  more  or  less  accurately,  the  amount  of  know’ledge 
acquired,  has  done  much  to  unduly  exalt  know’ledge  and  to 
correspondingly  dejiress  other  factors  of  education.  The  written 
examination  is  responsible  for  this  w’orship  of  facts  w’hich  too 
largely  pervades  all  our  educational  w’ork. 

Parents  and  educators  W’ould  do  well  to  remember  that  the 
w’ork  of  educating  the  youth  is  not  left  solely  to  the  schools  and 
colleges.  These  are,  at  be.st,  but  incidents  in  nature’s  great  edu¬ 
cational  process  w’hich  begins  at  the  cradle  and  ends  at  the  grave. 
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They  should  reflect,  also,  on  the  fact  that  it  is  but  a  very  small 
part  of  the  education  received  at  college  which  is  outlined  in  the 
curriculum  or  which  can  be  even  crudely  estimated  in  the  exam¬ 
ination  hall.  The  finer  products  of  educational  work  are  all 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  examiner. 

True  education,  which  is  symmetrical  character  building,  is 
never  secured  until  truth  is  felt  and  loved  and  lived,  as  well  as 
known.  Truth  brought  into  the  realm  of  feeling  and  affection, 
truth  loved  and  utilized  in  life,  develops  the  entire  nature.  Some 
men  with  much  knowledge  have  very  little  education,  because  the 
truth  has  reached  and  affected  only  the  intellectual  nature.  On 
the  other  hand,  some  men  with  small  attainments  are  highly 
educated  because  the  truth  acquired  has  been  loved  and  practised. 
The  trend  of  educational  thought  is  toward  greater  emphasis 
upon  training  and  environment  as  essential  factors  in  character 
building 

Our  surroundings,  especially  in  youth,  have  much  to  do  with 
the  development  of  our  taste  and  the  cultivation  of  our  love  of 
the  beautiful  in  nature  and  in  art.  All  schools  and  colleges 
should  be  located  where  nature  charms  the  senses  and  calls  forth 
the  aesthetic  feeling.  Schools  should  embody  in  their  architec¬ 
ture,  in  the  plan  of  their  grounds  and  in  all  their  internal 
and  external  arrangement,  those  great  principles  of  order, 
adaptiition  and  beauty  which  we  hope  to  see  embodied  in  the 
lives  of  the  students.  Insensibly,  but  none  the  less  powerfully 
and  permanently,  do  beautiful  surroundings  elevate  thought,  re¬ 
fine  the  feelings  and  develop  the  ta.ste.  Knowledge  acquired 
under  such  surroundings  has  greater  educative  power,  contributes 
more  largely  to  life’s  enjoyment  and  is,  in  every  way,  more  val¬ 
uable  to  the  student  than  knowledge  acquired  in  the  absence  of 
such  environment.  The  time  is  speedily  coming  when  parents 
and  educators  will  place  a  higher  estimate  upon  this  as  a  factor 
of  true  culture. 

The  personality  of  the  teacher  enters  as  an  inseparable  element 
into  all  instructions  given  or  received.  His  habits,  his  aim,  and 
especially  his  spirit, — all  that  combination  of  qualities  we  denomi¬ 
nate  character  —  form  a  potent  and  well-nigh  irresistible  factor  in 
the  work  of  education.  “  What  difference,”  the  unreflecting 
parent  may  ask,  “  who  teaches  my  boy  mathematics  and  natural 
sciences  ?  ”  In  the  exact  sciences,  it  is  true  the  form  of  the 
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instruction  given  must  be  the  same,  yet  even  here  the  personality 
of  the  teacher  forms  a  large  factor  in  the  work  of  instruction. 
Tl>e  teacher  is  something  more  than’  a  pipe  through  which  the  ^ 
stream  of  instruction  flows,  or  a  book  whose  .silent  pages  record 
the  truth.  He  is  a  living  magnet,  drawing  all  his  pupils  toward 
himself  and  powerfully  affecting  them  by ‘the  unconscious 
influence  of  his  character.  This  personal  element  is  largely  in¬ 
creased  in  all  instruction  in  which  there  is  free  play  for  the  ex- 
j)ression  of  tlie  teacher’s  own  views,  the  manifestation  of  his  likes 
and  dislikes  and  the  revelation  of  the  true  self.  Especially  is  the 
teacher’s  influe*nce  augmented  when  to  the  associations  of  the 
class-room  is  added  the  intimate  commingling  of  daily  life  in  a 
school  where  teachers  and  i)upils  reside.  The  teacher’s  person¬ 
ality  is  here  a  power  almost  irresistible  for  good  or  ill.  No 
student  can  remain  unclianged  in  thought,  feeling  and  spirit, 
amidst  such  surroundings.  Next  to  the  influence  of  the  teacher, 
and  in  some  cases  surpassing  it,  is  that  of  the  fellow  student  and 
especially  the  college  “  chum  ”.  The  attractive  force  which 
matured  character  alway^s  exerts  over  the  young,  the  influence 
of  example  and  precept,  and  the  prevailing  spirit  of  the  school, 
will  mould  and  fashion  the  student’s  character,  whether  con¬ 
sciously  or  unconsciously,  into  a  form  it  could  not  otherwise 
have  assumed.  The  graduate  of  such  a  .school  carries  away  not 
only  the  diplomas  and  honors  won,  hut  also  a  thousand  threads 
of  thought  and  feeling  woven  into  the  warp  of  character  by  the 
associations  of  school  life.  These  factors  of  personal  influence  — 
spiritual  and  intangible  though  they  be  —  are  among  the  dom¬ 
inant  forces  that  form  character  and  give  it  grace  and  beauty. 

Musical  training  and  surroundings  form  another  of  the  finer 
factors  of  education  not  yet  duly  appreciated.  No  education, 
whether  in  school,  college  or  university,  is  complete  without  it. 

It  is  doubtful  if  the  successful  pursuit  of  any  other  branch  of 
learning  requires  more  perfect  development  of  all  human  powers. 
Addison  observes  that  music  is  the  only  sensual  gratification 
which  can  be  indulged  in  to  excess  without  injury  to  the  moral 
and  religious  nature ;  and  Beecher  held  that  all  good  music  w'as 
sacred  if  heard  aright.  It  is  tlie  one  art  which  can  never  by 
itself  he  made  to  minister  to  vice  or  to  the  debasement  of  hu¬ 
manity.  Music  should  not  only  be  taught  as  an  essential  branch 
of  all  education,  it  should  permeate  the  atmosphere  of  all  school 
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life.  Students  should  hear  the  best  music  daily  and,  if  possible, 
come  into  contact  with  good  musicians,  so  that  a  cultured  taste 
and  a  passionate  love  for  the  heavenly  art  may  be  developed. 
Nearly  all  that  is  said  of  music  may  be  repeated  of  fine  art  which 
beautifies  home  and  hall  and  develops  taste,  judgment  and 
emotion. 

Another  of  the  finer  factors  of  education  is  what  we  may  call 
inspiration, —  a  thing  very  difficult  to  describe  in  itself,  but  the 
effects  of  which  are  so  clearly  observable  in  a  multitude  of  lives. 
Some  teachers  have  the  power  of  imparting  it,  and  some,  with  all 
their  stores  of  knowledge,  fail  utterly  to  inspire  their  pupils.  As 
a  rule,  no  teacher  who  is  not  aspiring  and  progressive  can  reach 
and  stir  the  latent  powers  of  his  pupils.  It  is  a  subtle  quality 
which  seems  to  spring  from  the  depths  of  being  and  permeate 
every  act,  look  and  tone.  Some  schools  excel  in  imparting  this 
inspiration  to  their  pupils ;  and  I  have  a  suspicion  that  it  is  not 
always  the  oldest,  wealthiest  or  best  equipped  colleges  that  give 
their  students  most  of  this  wholesome  inspiration.  I  have  known 
colleges  where  endowment  and  equipment  were  both  small  ; 
where  under-paid  and  over-worked  teachers  were  engaged  in  a 
desperate  struggle  to  keep  the  college  craft  afloat ;  where  students 
somehow  caught  a  high  aim,  a  spirit  of  faith  and  of  heroic 
endeavor  that  enabled  them  to  make  far  more  brilliant  records  in 
after  life  than  was  possible  in  their  college  days.  Many  a  school 
more  than  makes  up  for  its  defects  of  equipment  and  inferior 
methods,  by  the  courage,  energy,  will  power  and  spirit  of  enter¬ 
prise  it  imparts  to  its  pupils,  and  the  projectile  force  with  which 
it  sends  them  out  into  the  activities  of  life. 

If  parents  were  wise,  they  would  ask  not  only  where  their 
children  can  obtiin  most  knowledge  in  the  easiest  way,  and  most 
comfort  and  refinement,  but  also  where  they  will  have  the  best 
environment  and  obtain  most  inspiration  for  that  larger  school  of 
life  when  college  days  are  ended.  Contact  with  Christian  people 
and  with  Christian  truth  is  a  factor  of  true  culture  so  potent  and 
valuable,  and  so  truly  educative  of  the  spiritual  nature  that  it  is 
to  be  wondered  at  that  any  parents  professing  the  Christian  faith 
would  for  a  moment  consent  to  a  system  of  education  for  their 
children  that  either  ignored  or  minimized  it. 
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ETHICS  OF  A  VOCABULARY. 

DR.  FRANKLIN  B.  8AWVKL,  GREENVILLE,  PA. 

A  writer  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Popular  Science  Monthly 
states  “two  truths,  forming  part  of  the  imperative  knowledge  of 
the  educational  world.  The  first  is,  that  children  of  civilized 
persons  possess,  in  a  marked  degree,  the  characteristics  of  savages  ; 
the  second,  that  as  human  beings  grow  old  they  lose  mental, 
moral  and  jihysical  plasticity.” 

He  goes  on  to  state  further,  that  ““  when  we  consider  the  facts 
that  children  posse.ss  much  of  the  nature  of  savages  ;  that  savage 
nature  prompts  savage  acts  ;  that  the  frequent  performance  of  sav¬ 
age  acts  tends  to  produce  savage  habits  ;  and  that  age  tends  to  fix  • 
habits  by  producing  rigidity,  the  difficulty  and  the  need  of  form¬ 
ing  social  characters  in  those  of  plastic  age  becomes  apparent. 
How  to  suj)plant  savage  instincts  by  social  instincts ;  how  to  pro¬ 
duce  moral  natures,  is  the  problem  which  educators  of  all  kinds 
are  called  upon  to  solve.”  By  producing,  he  further  explains, 
he  does  not  mean  manufacturing  them,  but  assisting  or  fostering 
their  growth. 

In  the  growth  of  morals,  as  in  the  growth  of  the  body,  the 
product  depends  much  on  the  kind  of  food,  b'eeding  constantly 
on  harsh  and  revengeful  ideas  will  produce  harsh  and  revengeful 
conduct ;  conduct  repeated  fixes  habit,  and  fixed  habit  is  the 
only  power  in  our  possession  by  which  we  may  hope  to  modify 
natures. 

The  list  of  words  in  the  possession  of  an  individual  may  be 
called  his  personal  vocabulary.  The  number  varies  with  differ¬ 
ent  individuals,  ranging  from  a  few  hundred  to  several  thous¬ 
and. 

Few  ])ersons  bestow  sufficient  care  on  the  formation  of  an  ideal 
vocabulary.  The  words  needed  to  meet  the  practical  demands 
of  everyday  life  and  the  nomenclature  of  a  profession  or  occupa¬ 
tion  are  taken  up  rather  as  a  necessity,  with  little,  if  any, 
thought  of  the  reacting  influence  on  character.  That  words 
exert  a  powerful  influence  over  thought  and  feeling  is  certain ; 
and  no  influence  is  more  constant  in  its  operation. 
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As  signs  of  ideas,  words  are  too  often  responsible  for  the  ideas. 
Let  a  boy  or  girl  acquire  a  few  slang  phrases,  boastful  or  disre¬ 
spectful  words  and  epithets,  and  a  noticeable  deterioration  of  con¬ 
duct  at  once  accompanies  their  use. 

When  a  tribe  of  people  or  a  nation  lacks  a  word  to  ex{)ress  a 
certiiin  virtue  or  vice,  it  is  assumed  that  the  idea  is  unknown  to 
them.  So,  it  may  be  assumed,  is  it  with  individuals ;  and  the 
opposite  corollary  follows,  that  when  the  individual  has  words 
that  express  certain  virtues  or  vices,  he  also  has  the  ideas.  Fre¬ 
quent  repetition  of  the  word  in  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  life 
will  tend  to  fix  the  thought  in  accord  with  the  word  as  habitual. 

A  vocabulary  may  be  ethical  and  polished  even  to  j)edantry, 
while  the  nature  within  remains  coarse  and  immoral.  This  will 
be  possible  as  long  as  hypocrisy  is  po.ssible ;  but  the  probability 
is  that  the  use  of  moral  words  will  result  in  a  corres{)onding 
moral  growth. 

Besides  the  other  serious  objections  urged  by  rhetoricians 
against  the  use  of  slang,  puns,  pet  words,  nick-names,  pert  say¬ 
ings  and  the  like,  the  words  contain  as  a  birth-right  a  decidedly 
immoral  element,  and  their  use  tends  to  crystallize  this  element 
into  habit. 

Whatever  detracts  from  morality  has  a  positive  immoral  ten¬ 
dency  ;  and  school  pupils  and  college  boys  do  not  have  a  mon¬ 
opoly  of  this  word-sinning. 

A  minister  from  the  pulpit,  in  referring  to  Peter’s  denial, 
described,  bomba.stically,  the  “rooster  crowing  on  a  dung-pile”; 
and  again,  Christian  peoples  of  other  denominational  connections 
than  his  own  were  referred  to  as  “  rottenness”,  “  wallowing 
sows”  and  “vomittiug  dogs”,  where,  at  its  worst,  and  in  strict 
truth,  he  could  only  have  meant  ignorance,  false  belief  or  wilful 
error.  “  Doth  the  fountain  send  forth  from  the  same  opening 
sweet  water  and  bitter?”  The  college  professor  who  designated v 
his  students  as  “  chumps”,  and,  when  annoyed  at  their  dullness, 
as  “  pig-headed”,  and  the  teachers  who  speak  of  their  pupils  as 
“  brats”,  “  kids”,  etc.,  detract  from  their  own  morality  as  well  as 
inflict  immorality  on  others.  The  debasement  is  two-fold,  and 
both  beneath  the  true  dignity  of  refined  culture. 

IIow  much  more  ethical  is  well  done,  than  “bully  for  you”; 
that  is  true,  than  “you  bet”;  displeasing,  than  “horrid”;  wick¬ 
edness  or  sin  or  decay,  than  “  rottenness  ”;  dishonest  men  or,  what 
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may  be  nearer  the  truth,  thieves,  than  “  bulls  and  bears  ”  or 
“sharks”;  right,  than  “that’s  pat  Expositors  of  purity  of  dic¬ 
tion  ignore  entirely  the  element  of  ethical  purity.  Y et,  barbarisms 
of  language  not  only  degrade  style  and  beget  poverty  of ) 
vocabulary,  but  taint  the  morals  and  degrade  the  morals  of  those 
who  use  them  as  well. 

Poe,  in  “  The  Raven”,  invites  his  readers  to  the  inner  court 
of  his  mind  to  acquaint  them  wdth  his  vocabulary  of  remorse, — 
the  verbal  dress  of  the  half-hidden  heart-pangs  of  a  life  of 
debauchery.  Thoreau’s  reflects  the  animalness  of  the  man,  and 
Walt  Whitman’s  his  coarse,  uncouth,  back-w'oods  primitiveness, 
while  Longfellow’s  is  the  vocabulary  of  kindness,  sympathy,  love. 
Not  a  note  of  abuse  did  he  ever  sound,  because  he  loved  and  not 
hated  his  fellow-mortals,  and  his  nature  was  tuned  to  the  right, 
the  pure  and  the  good.  Living  most  among  the  good  deeds  of 
others  and  dwelling  most  on  the  bright  side  of  life  wdll  call  for 
an  ethical  vocabulary.  It  is  a  lasting  misfortune  to  treasure  up 
the  language  of  abuse  instead  of  that  of  sympathy  or  approval ; 
that  of  hate  instead  of  that  of  love  ;  for  not  every  one  who 
makes  a  misstep  is  a  scoundrel  or  villain. 

Another  defect  is  the  use  of  too  weal^  or  too  strong  words  for 
average  ideas.  Extravagance  in  speech  is  twin  to  falsehood  ;  and 
no  coarse,  though  half-reverent,  savagery  of  speech  can  prevail 
over  concise,  plain  statement  of  fact.  “  Fair  words  for  foul 
things  ”  is  a  sin  against  ethics  as  real  as  “  foul  words  for  fair 
things”.  The  formere  levates  vice  to  the  high  jdain  of  virtue, 
and  the  latter  drags  virtue  down  to  the  low  level  of  vice.  Some¬ 
times,  fortunately  enough,  the  act  or  thing  elevates  the  name 
or  drags  it  dowui,  as  in  the  words  paradise  and  humility,  or  boor 
and  animosity,  thus  compelling  it  to  take  a  new  and  proper 
meaning  ;  but  the  danger  is  otherwise. 

(f  Quite  in  the  same  vein,  much  might  be  said  of  the  ethics  of 
utterance,  for  with  the  voice  of  a  “  butcher  or  soldier”,  as 
Kostlin  says  of  Eck,  w'edded  to  the  vocabulary  of  the  street 
rabble,  common  punsters  and  smart  jesters,  one  could  not  w'ell 
lecture  on  morals,  social  refinement,  or  public  and  private 
politeness. 

The  study  of  poetry  necessitates  the  mastery  of  the  vocabulary 
peculiar  to  poetry  and  poetical  license,  but  with  the  moral  and 
social  impurities  of  such  as  the  Elizabethan  period  expunged,  or 
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treated  as  you  treat  refuse.  Politics  calls  for  a  special  list  of 
words  pruned  also  of  abuse  and  “  rant  and  roar”.  The  vocabu¬ 
lary  of  science,  which  is  perhaps  freest  from  objections  of  this 
sort,  and  whose  gravest  defect  is  ethical  silence, —  the  sin  of 
omission  —  demands  the  same  conscientious  sifting. 

In  choosing  and  mastering  words  peculiar  to  each  branch  of 
study  and  form  of  intercourse,  the  balance  should  always  be  on 
the  side  of  pure  morals,  as  well  as  p\ire  diction. 

In  the  second  word  of  each  brace  following,  lurks  an  immoral 
suggestion  or  a  positive  untruth  :  Honest  -  straight ;  uned¬ 
ucated  —  heathenish ;  falsehood  —  crookedness ;  theft  —  unfortunate 
episode;  (\nSirTQ\  —  misunderstanding ;  laziness- wmnrjm;  wrong - 
peccable ;  bribe  -  present.  And  the  list  might  be  extended  to  great 
length  —  all  too  great  —  the  one  half  built  up  into  a  working 
vocabulary  of  great  value  and  ethical  purity,  and  the  use  in  a 
baneful  sense  of  each  of  the  other  half  rejected. 

(  It  is  sadly  true  that  immoral  natures  may  be  partly  hidden  by 
moral  words  ;  but  pure  minds  must  have  pure  vocabularies.  One 
of  the  practical  aims  of  education  is  the  formation  of  a  large 
vocabulary,  wide  in  scope,  expressive  in  meaning,  and  the  words 
thoroughly  known.  The  sources  from  which  the  materials  are  to 
be  gathered  are  two ;  the  racy,  terse  words  used  by  plain, 
practical,  good  people,  and  the  best  words  of  the  greatest  writers. 
Wide,  copious  reading  will  harvest  ripe  sheaves  from  the  one, 
and  discriminative,  attentive  listening  will  gather  rare  gems  from 
the  other.  ) 

I  fancy  some  one  is  saying,  all  the  while,  that  the  use  of  such  a 
vocabulary  is  the  best  kind  of  proof  that  the  ideas  and  the  life 
that  utters  them  are  already  debased  —  that  debasement  of  life  pre- 
ceeds  debasement  of  language  —  and  I  grant  all  that  and  much 
more.  Yet  base  words  tend  to  perpetuate  impure  life,  and  to 
produce  it  where  it  does  not  already  exist ;  and  one  of  the  high¬ 
ways  leading  up  to  the  plane  of  refinement  is  pure,  ethical  words. 
The  use  of  the  language  of  coarseness,  where  that  of  refinement 
would  serve  the  purpose  quite  as  well,  betrays  a  lack  of  fixed 
moral  habit  of  thought  and  lack  of  intuitive,  ethical  purity. 

“  Language,  ”  says  Archbishop  Trench,  “  is  as  truly  on  one 
side  the  limit  and  restraint  of  thought,  as  on  the  other  side  that 
which  feeds  and  unfolds  thought  and  “  there  is  nothing  that 
so  effectually  tends  to  keep  man  in  the  depths  to  which  he  has 
fallen  as  the  moral  poverty  of  his  language.” 
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The  educational  interest  of  the  opening  year  has  been  concen¬ 
trated  on  the  meeting  of  superintendents  of  common  schools,  at 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  during  the  closing  days  of  February.  The  National 
Teachers’  association,  in  the  face  of  the  practical  failure  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  of  “ten  times  ten”  to  make  a  distinct  and  permanent  impression 
even  upon  the  teaching  public,  resolutely  appointed  a  new  ‘  ‘  committee 
of  fifteen  ”  to  grapple  with  the  most  complex  of  all  educational  pro¬ 
blems, —  the  elementary  school.  It  was  fortunate  that  this  time  the 
chairmanship  of  the  three  divisions  into  which  this  new  committee 
of  fifteen  was  divided,  —  the  Training  of  Teachers;  the  Organization 
of  City  School  Systems  ;  and  the  Correlation  of  Studies  in  Elementary 
Education  —  were  given  to  Supt.  Horace  S.  Tarbell  of  Providence,  R. 
I.,  Pres.  Andrew  S.  Draper  of  Illinois  State  university  and  U.  S. 
Commissioner  of  Education,  Dr.  Wm.  T.  Harris  of  Washington,  D. 
C.  Supt.  Tarbell  and  Pres.  Draper  put  into  concise  and  persufisive 
shape  the  growing  conviction  of  the  leading  educators  of  the  country, 
in  regard  to  the  absolute  importance  of  skilled  labor  in  the  school¬ 
room,  and  the  imperious  demand  for  the  location  of  “  power  to  act  ” 
in  a  competent  and  responsible  head  of  the  pedagogic  administration 
of  city  school  systems. 

But  the  great  interest  of  the  meeting  was  concentrated  on  the  paper 
of  Commissioner  Harris  on  “  The  Correlation  of  Studies  in  Elemen¬ 
tary  Education.”  Whatever  may  be  the  superiorities  or  deficiencies 
of  the  Commissioner,  he  never  fails  to  meet  a  great  expectation  with 
a  notable  performance.  The  fact  that  his  address,  which,  with  the 
comments  of  the  remaining  members  of  this  committee,  makes  about 
seventy  Review  pages,  and  has  already  precipitated  the  most  radical 
controversy  of  the  past  twenty  years  in  matters  pedagogic,  declares 
this  report  a  classic,  and  its  central  proposition  the  strategic  point  of 
our  American  system  of  popular  instruction. 

For  the  past  ten  years,  the  attention  of  a  group  of  zealous  and 
learned  American  educators,  occupying  important  educational 
positions,  has  been  concentrated  on  what,  in  general  terms,  may  be 
called,' “  Studying  the  Contents  of  Children’s  | Minds,”  through  the 
testing  of  many  thousand  school  children  by  examinations  on  long 
lists  of  leading  questions,  and  by  minute  and  ingenious  investiga¬ 
tions  of  child  nature,  pushed  far  into  the  mysterious  border-land 
where  soul  and  sense  combine  in  the  ordinary  goings-on  of  child-life, 
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a  vast  amount  of  interesting,  unique  and,  doubtless,  in  some  respects, 
reliable  information  in  this  obscure  realm  has  been  collected.  It  has 
been  demonstrated  that  here  is  a  most  important  region  of  pedagogic 
inquiry  which,  henceforth,  can  never  lose  its  interest,  and  that  the 
well-attested  facts  evolved  I'rom  these  inquiries  must  take  an  impor¬ 
tant  place  in  any  true  science  of  education. 

But  nothing  is  so  beset  with  perils  and  illusions  as  expert  investi¬ 
gation  anywhere;  since  the  incorrigible  habit  of  the  “one-idea  man  ” 
is  not  only  to  ignore  adjacent  ideas,  but  to  antagonize  all  other  kinds 
of  men,  and  raise  against  them  the  cry  so  effective  in  American  life, 
“  reactionist,”  “  behind  the  times.”  A  portion  of  the  more  zealous 
leaders  of  this  new  cult,  in  their  impatience  to  formulate  the  results 
of  their  investigations  into  cardinal  principles  and  radical  methods 
of  instruction,  seem  to  have  ignored  the  prodigious  difficulties  and 
uncertainties  that  brood  like  a  blinding  mist  over  this  entire  field  of 
inquiry.  First,  the  nature  of  a  child  is,  in  itself,  mysterious  beyond 
description ,  the  child  being  at  once  the  most  confiding  and  trans¬ 
parent  and  the  most  secretive  .and  impossible  to  be  found  out  of  .all 
creatures  endowed  with  conscious  life.  Second,  investigations  of  this 
delicate  and  baffling  miture  require  in  the  investigator  not  only  what 
is  called  “philosoj)hic.al  culture,”  but  a  broad,  profound  and  emi¬ 
nently  common  sense  cast  of  mind ;  a  combination  not  always  found 
even  in  the  “great  educator,”  and  certainly  rarely  found  in  the  aver¬ 
age  elementary  school  teacher,  wdio  is  expected  to  conduct  these 
examinations  into  the  “Contents  of  Children’s  Minds.”  'I'he  result 
was  what  might  easily  have  been  predicted.  A  large  portion  of  the 
information  gathered  was  absolutely  unreliable.  E.ach  of  the  experts 
entered  this  bewildering  field  clad  in  the  impenetrable  armor  of  his 
previous  philosophical  or  scientific  tht*ory  of  matters  natural,  human 
and  super-natural ;  and  this  fact  modified  his  researches  and  largely 
shaped  his  conclusions. 

Two  notable  results  of  this  movement  have  now  come  to  the  front 
and  challenge  the  possession  of  the  whole  field  of  instruction,  practi¬ 
cally  claiming  possession  of  the  name  and  contents  of  “The  New 
Education.”  First,  that  the  study  of  child  nature  is  the  corner-stone 
of  pedagogic  science.  Second,  that  somewhere,  in  the  upper  air  of 
the  philosophic  realm,  is  an  ideal  point  of  the  correlation  of  all 
sciences,  and  that  the  final  aim  of  the  educator  is  the  finding  out  of 
this  ultimate  relation;  and  the  chief  aim  of  instruction  is  to  introduce 
the  child,  from  the  beginning,  to  this  region  of  correlated  studies, 
wherein  instruction  in  one  branch  implies  and  is  connected  with 
every  other.  In  this  way,  it  is  claimed  that  the  “  whole  child  ”  will 
be  fitly  molded  into  a  mental,  moral  and  executive  man  or  woman. 
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competent  to  the  demands  of  the  present  age  and  our  own  land.  Per¬ 
haps  the  clearest  statement  of  this  idea  is  found  in  the  criticism  of 
the  paper  by  Supt.  L.  H.  Jones  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  in  the  following 
words  :  “It  seems  to  me  possible  to  make  a  correlation  of  subjects 
in  a  programme  in  such  a  way  that  the  selection  of  subject  matter 
may  be,  to  some  extent,  from  all  fields  of  knowledge.  These  selec¬ 
tions  should  be  such  as  are  related  to  one  another,  so  as  to  be 
mutually  helpful  in  acquisition.  They  should  be  the  main  features 
of  knowledge  in  the  different  departments.  These  different  depart¬ 
ments,  from  which  the  chosen  subjects  should  be  taken,  must  be 
fundamental  ones,  and  must  be  sufficiently  numerous  to  represent 
universal  C'ulture.  *  *  *  a  system  or  programme  of  correlation 

on  this  basis  would  seek  for  fundamental  ideas  in  all  the  leading 
branches,  and  make  them  themes  of  thought  and  occasions  of  lan¬ 
guage  exercises.  The  selections  would  omit  all  trivialities  in  all  sub¬ 
jects,  and  would  not  attempt  to  correlate  for  the  mere  sake  of  correla¬ 
tion;  but  would  seek  to  correlate  whenever  by  such  correlation  kin¬ 
dred  themes  may  be  made  to  illuminate  one  another.” 

SEVP^RAL  criticisms  at  once  occur  to  the  common  mind  in  view  of 
this  new  departure.  Pdrst,  was  a  complete  estimate  of  child 
nature  and  a  reliable  catalogue  of  its  contents  possible ;  after  all,  the 
particular  child  to  be  taught  in  school  is  a  new  creature  coming  into 
a  world  of  human  life  which  represents  the  achievements  and 
experiences  of  the  human  race  from  the  beginning,  and  the  working  of 
all  agencies  and  existences,  material  or  spiritual,  in  the  universe  of 
which  this  world  and  life  are  a  vital  portion.  Hence,  the  attempt  to 
found  instruction  on  what  can  be  known  of  the  child  without  constant 
reference  to  the  world  into  which  he  is  born  and  must  be  involved,  is 
not  only  a  very  uncertain  but  a  partial  and  narrow  base  of  operations. 
Second,  this  ideal  correlation  of  all  studies  appropriate  to  childhood 
is,  at  best,  a  philosophical  or  scientific  theory,  of  very  doubtful 
acquirement,  possible  only  to  the  loftiest  and  broadest  minds,  and 
always  dependent  on  the  idea  of  human  nature  itself  that  its  apostle 
brings  to  his  investigation.  Tlie  estimates  of  what  is  fundamental  or 
trivial  in  any  school  study  would  be  so  absolutely  contradictory 
between  the  di8ci{)le  of  materialistic  atheism  and  of  spiritual 
transcendentalism  —  indeed  so  essentially  a  personal  estimate  —  that 
the  attempt  to  found  a  working  programme  on  this  basis  would  be 
little  short  of  the  reign  of  pedagogic  anarchy.  Third,  the  theory 
seems  to  be  an  attempt  to  transfer  a  habit  of  mind,  itself  the  result 
of  the  widest  culture  and  special  philosophic  habit  to  the  average 
child,  who  would  be  thrown  into  “confusion  worse  confounded” 
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by  the  attempt  to  teach  the  “one  in  all  and  all  in  one.”  And  just 
how  this  elaborate  and  somewhat  intangible  scheme  could  be  worked 
by  nine-tenths  of  our  400,000  American  school  teachers,  in  any 
reasonably  probable  state  of  advancement  in  pedagogic  skill,  we  are 
not  informed. 

Finally,  the  theory  seems  to  be  another  of  the  numerous  human 
fallacies  described  in  the  old  maxim,  “  putting  the  cart  before  the 
horse.”  That  there  is  such  a  correlation,  not  only  between  sciences 
and  arts  but  in  everything  pertaining  to  human  nature  and  life, 
is  doubtless  true.  But  it  can  only  exist  in  the  Infinite  mind,  and  its 
working  must  be  nothing  less  than  the  unconscious  operation  of  the 
law  of  human  growth  and  development.  Every  thing  taken  into  the 
mind  of  a  child  by  a  mysterious  process  goes  to  its  own  place. 
Kindred  facts,  ideas  and  ideals,  find  each  other.  In  some  way, 
at  best  little  divined  by  philosophy,  the  language,  mathematics, 
science,  aesthetics,  discipline  and  indoor  and  outdoor  life  of  a  school, 
are  combined  in  the  growing  experience  of  the  child,  only  to  be 
realized  with  maturity  by  the  vast  majority  of  men,  hardly  suspected 
even  by  the  wisest  and  best  in  any  large  way — a  matter  of  speculation. 
The  question  arises,  after  all,  is  not  this  God’s  side  of  education,  and 
probabably  not  to  be  improved  upon  by  the  suggestions  of  any 
“  Committee  of  Fifteen.”  We  can  understand  that  an  educator  who, 
in  his  theory,  dispenses  with  any  idea  of  personal  intelligence  outside 
the  human  mind,  or  any  will,  intent  or  purpose  in  the  universe,  may 
assume  not  only  to  comprehend  this  mysterious  operation,  but  to 
grasp  its  secret  and  formulate  therefrom  a  programme  of  instruction 
for  infant  minds.  But  this  implies  the  operation  of  placing  man,  the 
educator,  in  the  chair  of  the  infinite  intelligence,  and  imposing  upon 
him  the  responsibilities  of  Divine  Providence. 

IT  is  just  at  this  point  that  Dr.  Harris,  in  his  report,  joins  issue  with 
the  advocates  of  what  he  denominates  “  the  psychological  ideal  ” 
and  boldly  asserts  that  by  “  correlation  of  studies  your  committee 
understand  the  selection  and  arrangement  in  orderly  sequence  of  such 
objects  of  study  as  shall  give  the  child  an  insight  into  the  world  that 
he  lives  in,  and  a  command  over  its  resources  such  as  is  obtained  by 
a  helpful  co-operation  with  one’s  fellows.  The  chief  consideration  to 
which  all  others  are  to  be  subordinated,  is  this  requirement  of 
the  civilization  into  which  the  child  is  born,  as  determining  not  only 
what  he  shall  study  in  school,  but  what  habits  and  customs  he  shall 
be  taught  in  the  family  before  the  school  age  arrives,  as  well  as  that 
he  shall  acquire  a  skilled  acquaintance  with  some  one  of  a  definite 
series  of  trades,  professions,  or  vocations,  in  the  years  that  follow 
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school;  and,  furthermore,  that  this  question  of  the  relation  to  his 
civilization  determines  what  political  duties  he  shall  assume  and  what 
religious  faith  or  spiritual  aspirations  shall  be  adopted  for  the  conduct 
of  his  life.”  In  other  words,  the  majority  of  the  sub-committee  on 
correlation  of  studies  express  their  preference  for  “  an  objective  and 
practical  basis  of  selection  of  topics  for  the  course  of  study,  rather 
than  the  subjective  and  psychological  basis  so  long  favored  by  educa¬ 
tional  writers,”  which  is  described  as  “  merely  formal  in  its  character, 
relating  only  to  the  exercise  of  the  so-called  mental  faculties.” 

h]specially  does  the  report  take  issue  with  “  biological  ideal,”  in 
which  physiological  psychology  comes  to  the  front,  and  a  child 
is  educated  according  to  a  theory  of  “  organic  changes  in  the  brain 
cells  and  their  functions.”  Instead  of  delving  more  and  more  into 
the  nature  of  the  child,  guided  by  a  theory  of  spiritual  or  material 
philosophy  equivalent  to  a  wearisome  wandering  through  the  avenues 
and  chambers  of  a  vast  underground,  mammoth  cave,  all  the  time 
uncertain  whither  your  journey  is  leading,  the  Doctor  would 
introduce  the  child  to  the  real  world  of  society  and  civilization  into 
which  he  is  born,  that  he  might  gain,  through  contact  with  men  and 
affairs,  the  character  essential  to  manhood,  womanhood, — good 
citizenship  in  the  Republic. 

He  does  not  disparage  the  careful  study  of  child  nature ;  indeed, 
would  make  it  more  careful,  accurate  and  fruitful  than  at  present. 
But  instead  of  schooling  a  child  as  a  being  isolated  from  his  kind, 
and,  after  all,  a  theoretical  being,  for  a  wavering  and  uncertain  ideal, 
he  would  educate  him  for  the  world  in  which  he  lives  through  the 
wholesome  activity  of  all  his  faculties.  He  believes  even  more  in  a 
true  correlation  of  studies  than  his  critics ;  the  correlation  of  life,  all 
the  time  assimilating  the  kindred  elements  of  knowledge  and 
experience,  under  the  direction  of  an  omniscient  Providence  that 
sees  the  end  from  the  beginning  and  lodges  in  every  human  being 
the  power  to  assimilate  all  the  spiritual  entity  of  the  child  into  a 
character  which  shall  nrake  every  man  a  special  and  indispensable 
individual  in  the  great  universe  of  souls.  He  has  a  perfect  faith  that 
this  process  of  correlation  will  be  attended  to  by  the  Divine  teacher, 
in  God’s  university  of  life,  and  is  chiefly  concerned  about  the  most 
natural  and  effective  way  of  bringing  the  different  studies,  language, 
mathematics,  geography,  history,  natural  science,  aesthetics,  manual 
training,  etc.,  each  in  its  due  time  and  according  to  its  most  rational 
method,  in  range  of  the  pupil.  Each  of  these  topics  is  treated  from 
this  point  of  view,  with  a  wealth  of  insight  and  discrimination  and  a 
fertility  of  suggestion,  coupled  with  a  robust  common  sense  and 
knowledge  of  the  world,  refreshing  and  stimulating  to  the  last  degree. 
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The  effect  of  the  reading  of  the  entire  report  is  like  the  jail 
delivery  of  pupil  and  teacher  out  of  the  prison  house  of  a  twilight 
psychological  and  physiological  theory  into  the  glorious  sunshine, 
wholesome  air  and  inspiring  prospects  of  the  “  grand  and  awful 
time  ”  in  which  we  live  ;  and  this  is  the  final  outcome  of  a  lifetime  of 
philosophical  studies ;  the  conclusion  of  the  scholar  and  thinker  who, 
by  common  consent,  stands  on  the  uplands  of  philosophical  culture, 
yet  who,  after  a  life  devoted  to  |)ractical  educational  work,  assigns 
the  higher  place  to  the  real,  practical,  providential  environment  of 
the  civilization  amid  which  all  our  educational  work  goes  on,  in 
determining  the  programme  of  elementary  instruction. 

Of  course,  this  challenge  of  a  tendency  that  has  already  captured 
a  group  of  educators  conspicuous  for  position  and  influence,  is  only 
the  beginning  of  a  controversy  the  most  radical  and  far-reaching  of 
the  period.  But  every  true  educator  must  rejoice  that  here,  at  last, 
the  issue  has  been  joined,  and  the  educational  public,  which  finally 
controls  the  school  systems  of  the  country,  is  summoned  to  decide  on 
the  way  it  will  go. 

A  PENNSYLVANIA  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 


In  the  valley  ot  tiie  noble  Sus(iuehanna,  midway  in  the  course 
of  that  historic  stream,  there  stands  a  school  worthy  of  more  than 
passing  mention.  Bloomsburg,  Pennsylvania,  is  a  j)lea8ant  town  of 
some  seven  thousand  inhabitants,  situated  near  the  point  where  the 
waters  of  the  river  are  joined  by  those  of  Fishing  Creek,  a  stream  well- 
known  in  war  time  by  reason  of  the  “  Fishing  Creek  Confederacy  ” 
which  is  said  to  have  flourished  at  its  headwaters.  Clustering  hills 
surround  the  town  on  all  sides,  and  grand  old  mountains  lift  their 
distance-blued  summits  not  many  miles  aw’ay. 

You  do  not  need  to  ask  your  way  to  the  “  Normal  ”  in  Blooms¬ 
burg.  The  buildings  may  be  seen  from  any  part  of  that  community, 
and  the  principal  street  of  the  town  leads  directly  up  Normal  Hill 
to  the  very  front  door  of  the  school.  Occu})ying,  as  it  does,  a  |)osition 
a  hundred  feet  above  the  town  it  is  of  the  town  and  yet  apart,  a  com¬ 
munity  of  half  a  thousand  lives. 
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Founded,  in  1867,  as  the  Bloomsbury  Literary  Institute,  and  later, 
in  1869,  chartered  as  one  of  the  Normal  Schools  of  the  state,  it  has 
passed  tlirough  the  vicissitudes  and  changes  familiar  to  all  schools, 
and  now  stands  as  one  of  the  largest,  best  equipped  and  most  iej)re- 
sentative  of  Pennsylvania’s  schools ;  a  school  of  which  the  state,  of 
whose  educational  system  it  is  a  product,  may  well  be  proud. 


The  school  buildings  are  visible  for  a  considerable  distance  uj) 
and  down  the  valley,  and,  while  not  by  any  means  pretentious,  are 
neat  and  extremely  well  adajrted  to  their  purpose.  The  original 
building  forms  but  a  very  small  portion  of  the  immense  pile  of  brick 
and  stone  on  Normal  Hill.  Some  idea  of  the  size  of  the  buildings 
may  be  gained  from  the  fact  that  there  are  nearly  three-fourths  of  a 
mile  of  corridor  therein,  and  over  two  hundred  rooms  for  the  use  of 
students  only.  It  will  not  be  necessary  in  this  brief  article  to  com¬ 
ment  upon  all  the  points  of  interest  to.be  observed.  Class  rooms, 
equipped  with  all  the  latest  devices  to  aid  both  the  instructors  and 
their  pupils;  the  gymnasium,  one  of  the  best  in  the  country;  the 
manual  training  room  ;  the  dining  room  ;  the  chapel  ;  the  j)orch ;  the 
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oak  irrove ;  the  campus,  decorated  with  flowers  and  with  its  thought¬ 
ful  provision  for  the  jdeasure  of  the  students  in  tennis  courts  and 
athletic  field ;  all  these  are  here  and  all  deserve  more  than  mention. 
All  adapted  to  their  purpo.se;  all  in  use  and  daily  contributing, 
directly  and  indirectly,  to  the  cause  of  education. 


The  situation  of  the  school  is  almost  unique.  In  a  town  justly 
celebrated  for  its  healthfulne.ss,  it  is  perched  high  above  the  whole 
community  and  has  the  very  best  of  mountain  air  to  keep  its  pupils 
in  the  best  of  health.  In  this  particular,  the  record  of  the  school  is 
almost  beyond  comparison.  This  elevated  position,  too,  enables  it  to 
command  a  view,  which  were  the  institution  but  a  fashionable  hotel, 
would  bring  many  a  traveller  from  far  away.  The  educational  influ¬ 
ence  of  such  surroundings  as  the  grand,  old,  peaceful  mountains,  and 
the  river  “  playing  at  hide  and  seek  among  them,”  must  have  been 
appreciated,  even  if  unconsciously,  by  the  founders  of  the  school. 

A  quarter  of  a  hundred  teachers  have  the  various,  well  organized 
departments  in*  charge.  By  no  means  the  least  interesting  of  these 
departments  is  the  Model  School,  where  the  seniors  of  the  normal 
course  act  as  teachers  to  classes  of  younger  pupils  from  the  town. 
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Schools  are  common  in  the  East,  and  Pennsylvania  has  at  least 
her  share ;  but  of  few  of  them  can  pleasanter  things  be  said  than  of 
“old  Normal,”  as  its  graduates  affectionately  terra  it.  A  quiet, 
peaceful  air,  as  of  the  home,  pervades  it  continually,  and  it  is  not 
strange  that  its  graduates  all  over  the  world  look  back  with  pleasure 
to  the  days  spent  there.  j.  h.  d. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  PROFESSIONAL  STUDY. 

THE  TEACHERS’  INTERNATIONAL  READING  CIRCLE.  SEVENTH 
MONTHLY  SYLLABUS  FOR  THE  THIRD  YEAR. 

PREPARED  BY  DR.  CHAS.  J.  MAJORY,  NEWTON,  N.  J.,  SECRETARY, 

FOR  TUE  USE  OF  CORRESPONDENCE  MEMBERS. 

Many  elements  combine  in  the  teacher  who  proves  competent  to 
do  really  excellent  class-room  work.  General  learning  and  culture, 
natural  aptitude  of  disposition  and  of  character,  and  professional 
training  acquired  in  preparatory  study  and  in  experience  are  alike 
essential.  Cultivation  along  each  of  these  three  lines  needs  to  be  con¬ 
tinued  from  year  to  year;  and  appropriate  means  for  such  cultivation 
can  be  found  available  for  the  teacher’s  use. 

In  the  matter  of  professional  training,  an  indispensable  factor  is 
found  in  tbe  reading  of  the  educational  journals  of  the  day  and  in 
the  study  of  pedagogical  books.  This  truth  would  seem  to  be  self- 
evident,  yet  its  practical  acceptance  has  been  far  from  universal. 
There  are  still  too  many  teachers,  in  graded  and  ungraded  schools, 
who  do  not  avail  themselves  of  this  unfailing  means  of  improvement 
in  their  work.  It  is  not  enough  that  superintendents  and  principals 
come  to  view  the  work  of  teaching  in  its  broad  extent  and  manifold 
relations.  The  class  teacher  and  the  teacher  in  the  ungraded  country 
school  need  to  recognize  the  true  value  of  their  work,  and  to  fit  them¬ 
selves  for  its  right  performance.  The  principles  underlying  success¬ 
ful  teaching  must  be  brought  home  to  the  teacher  who  is  called  upon 
to  apply  them  in  her  daily  teaching  and  training  of  the  boys  and 
girls  in  our  schools.  This  can  best  be  done  through  such  definite 
and  continued  reading  as  is  })rovided  in  the  organized  reading  circle. 

1.  ROUSSEAU’S  EMILE.  PAGES  192-224. 

52.  How  can  the  right  self-love  be  kept  distinct  in  the  training  of 
children  from  the  evil  self-love? 

53.  (’an  love  of  self  be  used  as  a  basis  of  benevolence  in  the  mind 
of  a  child  ? 

54.  How  may  the  developing  boy  or  girl  be  best  guarded  from  the 
effects  of  evil  imagination? 
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55.  Is  the  thought  that  any  given  suffering  may  come  to  himself 
necessary  to  the  awakening  of  pity  for  a  sufferer? 

56.  Will  all  right  feelings  arise  spontaneously  in  the  heart  of  the 
child,  or  must  there  be  direct  effort  to  call  them  forth  ? 

57.  Can  the  author’s  distinction  between  man  as  individually  good 
and  man  in  society  as  evil,  be  maintained? 

58.  Is  history  a  better  field  for  the  study  of  human  nature  than  is 
current  experience? 

59.  How  may  fables  be  most  successfully  made  use  of  in  the 
moral  instruction  of  youth  ? 

II.  HERBART’S  PSYCHOLOGY,  PAGES  119-150. 

51.  With  what  negative  descriptions  is  the  simple  and  wholly 
unknown  nature  of  soul  defined? 

52.  What  view  is  to  be  taken  of  concepts  as  acts  of  the  soul? 

53.  What  must  be  recognized  as  the  source  of  all  vital  forces? 

54.  What  part  does  the  nervous  system  bear  in  the  relation 
between  soul  and  body? 

55.  How  do  concepts  of  space  relation  arise  in  the  mind? 

56.  How  do  the  time  concepts  arise  ? 

III.  ADLER’S  MORAL  INSTRUCTION,  PAGES  146-165. 

53.  What  are  the  especial  ends  sought  in  providing  that  children 
commit  to  memory  suitable  poems? 

54.  How  may  these  ends  be  best  secured  in  the  use  of  poems  that 
cannot  be  used  as  memory  work? 

55.  What  are  the  prime  characteristics  of  the  leading  heroes  in 
Homer’s  Odyssey  and  Iliad? 

56.  Why  do  these  characteristics  especially  appeal  to  boyhood  ? 

57.  Of  what  high  moral  value  is  their  cultivation,  as  affecting  the 
relation  of  the  boy  to  his  parents  and  others  ? 

58.  In  what  respects  do  the  stories  from  Homer  especially  supple¬ 
ment  the  stories  from  the  Bible? 

59.  What  are  the  most  noteworthy  ethical  teachings  of  the 
Odyssey? 

60.  How  may  the  poems  of  Homer  be  j)ractically  used  in  the 
public  school  for  such  purposes  as  suggested  in  this  work  ? 

IV.  FROEBEL’S  EDUCATION  OF  MAN.  PAGES  2.S0-250. 

63.  The  union  of  school  and  family  influences  essential  to  right 
education. 

64.  By  the  co-operation  of  home  and  school  the  right  develop¬ 
ment  of  inner  life  should  accompany  the  acquirement  of  external 
knowledge. 
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65.  The  unity  of  thought  and  purpose  between  parent  and  child 
may  be  maintained  and  strengthened  during  the  school  period. 

66.  The  inner  experiences  and  forces  of  mind  and  heart  should 
be  specifically  cared  for  and  developed. 

67.  Religious  instruction  should  appeal  to  the  immediate  inner 
life,  rather  than  to  hope  of  reward  or  fear  of  punishment  hereafter. 

68.  Religious  maxims  should  be  memorized  as  expressing  common 
experiences. 

69.  Direct  training  as  to  care  of  the  body  and  use  of  the  limbs  is 
essential. 

70.  Physical  training  should  involve,  in  due  time,  a  knowledge  of 
the  bodily  structure  and  a  high  regard  for  its  true  welfare. 

V.  PICKARD’S  SCHOOL  SUPERVISION.  PAGES  111-136. 

68.  The  superintendent  is  to  direct  the  education  of  children  in 
the  interest  of  their  parents. 

69.  In  case  of  controversy  or  misunderstanding,  he  must  arbitrate 
between  parent  and  teacher. 

70.  He  should  make  especial  effort  to  awaken  active  interest  of 
parents  in  behalf  of  the  schools. 

71.  He  should  aim  to  arrange  school  sessions  and  intermissions 
so  as  to  be  most  conducive  to  pupils’  well  being. 

72.  He  needs  to  be  watchful  of  the  heating  and  ventilation  of 
school-rooms  as  controlled  by  individual  teachers. 

73.  He  should  note  the  conditions  of  light  and  of  seating  as  affect¬ 
ing  the  eye-sight  of  pupils. 

74.  He  should  be  watchful  of  the  influences  affecting  the  moral 
life  of  the  children. 

75.  He  should  seek  teachers  of  positive  character  whose  influence, 
direct  and  indirect,  will  be  strong  and  right. 

76.  He  should  note  the  effort  of  the  teacher  to  induce  self-control 
of  pupils  in  preference  to  uniform  compliance  with  arbitrary  external 
authority. 

VI.  LAURIE’S  RISE  OF  UNIVERSITIES.  PAGES  214-236. 

LECTURE  XII. 

61.  Graduation  by  the  early  universities  consisted  in  the  confer¬ 
ring  of  the  right  to  teach  or  to  practice. 

62.  The  constitution  of  the  university,  in  respect  to  graduation 
analogous  to  that  of  the  trade  guilds. 

63.  The  terms  master  and  doctor  not  specifically  distinguished  in 
early  usage. 
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64.  The  title  Bachelor  of  Arts  arising  in  Paris  to  mark  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  a  preparatory  or  trivial  course  of  instruction  in  grammar, 
rhetoric  and  dialectic. 

65.  Definite  graduation  scheme  established  for  medicine,  theology 
and  law  by  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

VII.  PREYER’S  DEVELOPMENT  OF  INTELLECT.  PAGES  189-207. 

51.  The  child’s  recognition  of  parts  of  the  body  as  belonging  to 
himself  consequent  upon  a  multitude  of  experiences. 

52.  Evidences  that  after  a  year  and  a  half  of  life  the  content  of 
the  body  is  not  yet  full}’^  realized. 

53.  Pain  as  the  most  important  factor  in  acquiring  a  definite 
knowledge  of  self. 

54.  The  results  of  his  own  action  an  important  means  of  dis- 
tiguishing  self  from  its  surroundings. 

55.  Early  play  of  children  is  largely  a  process  of  ex})erimenting. 

56.  Attentive  looking  at  the  various  parts  of  the  body  observable 
during  a  prolonged  period. 

57.  Child’s  gradual  interpretation  of  his  own  image  seen  in  a 
mirror. 

58.  The  full  concept  of  self  not  parallel  with  the  acquirement  of 
the  words  that  express  self-relations. 

59.  The  final  abstract  concej)t  of  self  belongs  to  tbe  adult  as  a 
result  of  varied  concrete  concepts. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

Italy.  —  Measures  Affecting  School  Programmes. 

Since  the  Cleveland  meeting  the  air  is  astir  with  discussions  of  the 
basis  and  essence  of  school  programmes.  This  gives  special  interest 
to  corresponding  discussion  in  foreign  countries.  For  the  moment  the 
subject  has  been  brought  prominently  forward  in  Italy  by  reason  of 
modifications  in  the  existing  course  of  study  proposed  by  M.  Baccelli, 
the  minister  of  public  instruction. 

The  last  revision  took  place  in  1888,  at  which  time  the  following  sub- 
jectswere  decided  upon  :  The  native  language,  including  reading,  writ¬ 
ing,  recitation  of  selections  (learned  by  heart)  and  grammar,  arithmetic^ 
geography,  histor}^  of  Italy,  general  object  lessons  (  prescribed  series  ), 
physics  and  natural  history,  free  hand  geometrical  drawing.  The 
official  instructions  accompanying  the  programmes  outlined  a  graded, 
progressive  series  of  lessons  in  each  branch,  and  called,  also,  for  oral 
lessons  relating  to  the  rights  and  duties  of  men  in  family,  social  and 
civil  relations.  M.  Baccelli  proposes  a  reduction  of  an  hour  a  day  in 
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the  time  devoted  to  class  work  for  the  three  lower  classes  and  a 
diminution  of  the  number  of  studies  for  all  classes.  The  subjects 
which  he  treats  as  essential  and  upon  which  pupils  should  be  exam¬ 
ined  are,  the  Italian  language,  writing,  arithmetic,  history,  geography, 
and  notions  of  civil  rights  and  duties.  The  lessons  on  natural  objects, 
drawing,  music,  gymnastics  and  manual  training,  are  not  to  be  made 
subjects  of  examination.  The  press  generally  approve  the  proposi¬ 
tions,  especially  as  they  relieve  the  strain  which  the  former  programme 
imposed.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  fact  that  this  relief  is  afforded, 
not  only  by  omitting  some  subjects  and  treating  others  as  inciden¬ 
tals,  but  also  by  correlating  the  lessons  in  civil  rights  and  duties 
with  geography  and  history.  It  will  be  interesting  in  this  connection 
to  note  what  the  minister  himself  has  said  in  respect  to  his  position. 
At  the  outset  he  declares  it  to  be  his  firm  conviction  that  the  elemea- 
tary  school  should  not  be  considered  as  the  vestibule  to  higher 
studies,  either  classical,  technical  or  professional,  but  as  a  j)alestra, 
where  everyone  should  be  prepared  for  the  civil  life  that  awaits  him. 
This,”  he  adds,  “  need  not  prevent  the  schools  serving  also  for  those 
who  may  ultimately  extend  the  circle  of  their  knowledge. 

“  The  minister’s  conviction  that  the  programmes  needed  revision  was 
supported,”  he  says,  “  by  advices  from  every  province  in  Italy.  The 
complaint  was  well  nigh  universal  that  the  programmes  should  be 
relieved  of  the  burden  of  studies  and  exercises  not  proportioned  to  the 
age  of  the  children;  not  adapted  to  the  demands  of  life,  and  conse¬ 
quently  serving  only  to  enfeeble  the  powers  and  to  unfit  the  pupils 
either  to  continue  their  studies  with  vigor  or  to  apply  themselves  to 
the  industries  which  they  must  master  in  the  future.” 

The  ministcT  notes  further,  that  the  expansion  of  the  programmes 
in  1888  was  due  to  the  desire  to  bring  the  schools  into  closer  accord 
with  the  progress  of  science  and  with  the  conditions  of  modern  life. 
With  this  end  in  view  dogmatic  instruction  was  condemned,  and  in 
its  place  the  method  of  leading  the  pupil  to  derive  knowledge  through 
his  own  observation  and  experience  was  advocated. 

but  in  the  endeavor  to  increase  the  importance  of  the  school  its 
true  end  has  been  obscured;  the  effort  to  meet  conflicting  demands 
resulted  in  an  excessive  number  of  studies  and  excess  also  in  the 
number  of  daily  exercises. 

Drawing,  gymnastics,  morals,  became  matters  for  study  and  also 
for  examination.  The  pompous  terms,  physics  and  natural  history, 
appeared  in  the  programmes  and  in  the  text  books.  Teachers  might 
be  heard  descanting  upon  anatomy  and  physiology  to  distracted  and 
astonished  children;  arithmetic  bristled  with  abstract  reasoning  and 
complicated  problems;  and  written  examinations  were  set  which 
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would  have  tried  even  candidates  for  the  baccalaureate.  By  a  singular 
inversion  of  orders,  the  history  of  the  Greeks,  Romans  and  Hebrews 
was  taught  to  children  six  and  seven  years  of  age,  absolutely  incap¬ 
able  of  transporting  themselves  in  thought  and  sentiment  to  periods 
so  remote.  Hence  irreparable  loss  of  time  and,  what  is  still  worse, 
physical  and  moral  depression  and  the  incai)acity  of  either  masters  or 
pupils  to  realize  the  essential  end  of  school  education.  “  In  order  to 
overcome  these  evils,”  he  adds,  “  I  have  felt  it  necessary  to  reduce 
the  number  of  subjects  to  be  studied,  and  brought  the  examination  to 
that  minimum  of  useful  knowledge  and  of  aptitudes  which  the  pupil 
ought  to  acquire  in  an  elementary  school.” 

The  interesting  question  at  this  moment  is  what  M.  Baccelli  regards 
as  essential  to  this  very  definite  purpose.  Here  is  his  answer :  “  I 

have  given  the  first  i)lace  to  the  Italian  language,  that  is  to  say,  to 
the  studies  and  exercises  which,  by  developing  and  disciplining  the 
faculties  of  invention  and  reflection,  teach  the  child  to  express  his 
sentiments  in  a  simple  and  precise  manner,  in  forms  adapted  to  the 
national  character  and  which  are  faithfully  reflected  in  the  language. 
I  have  omitted  all  parts  of  arithmetic  which  encroach  upon  the 
province  of  the  intermediate  ( secondary )  schools,  retaining  those 
that  apply  to  ordinary  practice,  that  is  to  say,  enable  one  to  calculate 
readily,  and  without  recourse  to  writing,  the  problems  that  arise  in 
ordinary  domestic,  industrial  and  commercial  affairs.”  As  to  pen¬ 
manship,  exercises  are  proposed  that  impart  freedom  and  legibility. 
History,  geography,  the  rights  and  duties  of  citizens,  are  combined  in 
one  group.  History,  beginning  with  local  incidents,  passes  to  the 
history  of  modern  or  united  Italy  and  thence  to  the  anterior  epochs. 
The  survey  of  these  last  includes  the  most  notable  events,  the  most 
illustrious  men  and  the  succession  of  ideas  and  of  events  that  belong 
to  the  glorious  history  of  Jhe  past. 

As  to  morals,  the  subjeet  is  no  longer  treated  as  one  for  formal 
study.  “  Morals,”  says  the  minister,  “  can  best  be  learned  through 
the  example  of  parents  and  teachers  ;  it  is  an  outcome,  also,  of  the 
instruction  in  other  studies,  especially  of  those  which  operate  directly 
upon  the  intelligence  and  the  sentiments.”  Gymnastics  and  singing 
are  treated  as  agencies  for  physical  training,  recreation  and  discipline. 
They  are  to  be  left  largely  to  the  discretion  of  the  teacher  and  not  to 
be  made  the  means  of  new  pre-occupations  for  the  pupils.  The 
same  position  is  maintained  with  respect  to  needle-work  and  to 
exercises  for  training  the  hand  and  eye,  and  to  object  lessons  upon 
familiar  things. 

The  above  programme,  it  should  be  added,  is  intended  to  cover  the 
period  from  six  to  ten  years  of  age,  inclusive.  It  affords  interesting 
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points  of  comparison  with  the  programmes  of  our  own  schools,  and 
more  particularly  with  the  conception  of  elementary  studies  recently 
elaborated  at  Cleveland. 

BEIXJIUM  MANUAL  AND  TECHNICAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  well-known  importance  attached  to  technical  and  industrial 
training  in  Belgium,  and  the  practical  development  which  the  sub¬ 
ject  has  there  received,  gives  interest  to  the  following  statistics,  which 
were  compiled  for  the  Antwerp  Exposition  : 


INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS  FOR  GIRLS. 

ClaM  of  Schools.  Number. 

Schools  or  classes  for  domestic  industry .  19 

Schools  of  domestic  industry  and  technical  branches..  5 

Technical  courses . 

Technical  schools .  12 


Number 
of  pupils 

9,774 

405 

254 

1,504 


SCHOOLS  FOR  BOYS. 

Class  Number 

apprenticeship  schools.  Number.  of  pupils. 

Weaving .  42  970 

Stone  cutting .  1  190 

Technical  courses .  2  38 

Technical  schools .  13  2,124 

Industrial  schools .  37  12,673 

Industrial  courses .  12  1,092 

Commercial  Institute  of  Antwerp .  228 

School  of  mines  of  Hainaut .  174 

The  grand  total  of  pupils  is  29,426,  and  the  expenditure  for  the 
same  $285,672. 

This  was  derived  as  follows  : 


State . 

Provinces . 

Communes.  .  . . 
Private  sources 


37  per  cent 
12  per  cent 
31  per  cent 
20  per  cent 


ENGLISH  NOTES. 

The  city  of  Manchester  is  giving  to  the  world  some  striking  lessons 
in  municijial  government,  and  it  would  naturally  be  inferred  that  its 
educational  system  oilers  also  points  worthy  of  attention.  Taken  as 
a  whole,  the  English  system  of  popular  education  has  not  advanced 
beyond  the  elementary  stage,  but  Manchester  illustrates  the  larger 
development  of  which  it  is  susceptible. 

Five  higher  grade  board  schools  and  one  higher  grade  denomina¬ 
tional  school  are  maintained.  In  four  of  the  former,  tuition  is  free 
for  all  pupils  who  have  passed  the  sixth  primary  grade  and  have 
attended  regularly,  for  two  consecutive  years,  at  one  or  more  schools. 
A  certain  proportion  of  free  scholars  are  also  admitted  to  the  organ¬ 
ized  science  schools,  and  160  scholarships  in  the  “  Manchester  Gram¬ 
mar  School  ”  are  open  to  pupils  of  the  primary  schools  in  Manches¬ 
ter  and  Salford.  There  are  also  upwards  of  150  additional  scholar¬ 
ships  admitting  to  secondary  education,  available  for  primary  pupils. 
From  the  higher  grade  school  pupils  may  advance  to  the  universities 
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by  the  help  of  scholarships.  Of  these,  upwards  of  60  were  available 
in  1894,  Already  students,  who  have  had  the  way  open  to  them  by 
these  liberal  provisions,  are  enrolled  among  the  graduates  of  Oxford, 
Cambridge,  London  and  Victoria  Universities.  Salford,  which  is  inti¬ 
mately  connected  with  Manchester,  makes,  also,  liberal  provision  for 
the  higher  education  of  its  youth.  In  both  towns,  evening  schools  are 
fostered,  as  the  following  statistics  for  1894-95  clearly  show  :  Num¬ 
ber  of  pupils  in  evening  science  schools,  1,607  ;  in  art  classes,  2,174  ; 
commercial  schools,  3,656  ;  school  for  shop  assistants,  215;  institutes 
for  women  and  girls,  1,243 ;  manual  instruction  schools,  1,243 ;  mis¬ 
cellaneous,  918  ;  general  studies,  12,115  ;  or  a  total  of  22,958  pupils  in 
evening  schools  and  classes.  The  Schoolmaster,  from  which  the  above 
particulars  are  taken,  notes  the  advantage  which  must  accrue  to  the 
commission  on  secondary  education  in  having  in  its  membership  the 
chairman  of  the  Manchester  School  board,  the  Very  Rev.  Dean 
Maclure. 

Mr.  Thomas  E.  Heller,  a  leading  spirit  in  the  National  Union  of 
Elementary  Teachers,  and  its  honored  secretary  for  several  years,  has 
been  made  Doctor  of  Laws  by  St.  Andrew’s  University.  Dr.  Heller 
bore  the  brunt  of  many  battles  in  the  first  twenty  years  of  the  work¬ 
ing  of  the  education  act  of  1870;  he  was  a  hard-working  member  of 
the  School  Board  for  London;  and  he  went  upon  the  Royal  Commis¬ 
sion  on  Elementary  Education  (  1885  )  with  a  fullness  of  knowledge 
and  a  ripeness  of  practical  judgment  that  gave  great  weight  to  all  his 
utterances.  Educated  for  teaching  in  the  narrow’  lines  of  a  Denomi¬ 
national  Training  College,  he  manifested,  in  his  earlier  years,  a  decided 
leaning  tow’ard  the  maintenance  of  denominational  schools.  He  w’as, 
however,  gradually  converted  into  a  staunch  supporter  of  the  non¬ 
sectarian  board  school  system,  and  his  name  appears  among  the  five 
signatures  to  the  minority  report  of  the  Royal  Commission  w  hich  has 
given  a  powerful  impulse  to  the  progress  of  a  truly  national  system 
of  education. 


UNIVERSITY  ITEMS. 


The  official  report  of  the  Paris  faculties  gives  the  following  statistics 
for  1894 :  Students,  faculty  of  theology,  52 ;  law,  2,273 ;  regular, 
955 ;  special  (not  matreculates)  total,  3,228;  medicine,  5,144;  science, 
581  ;  letters,  1,584;  superior  school  of  .pharmacy,  1,716;  grand  total, 
12,305.  Of  this  total  1,417  were  foreigners,  and  449  were  women. 
The  number  of  students  having  the  benefit  of  bourses  (scholarships) 
was  174. 

Dr.  Kukula,  whose  studies  of  university  statistics  are  well  known, 
estimates  the  proportion  of  university  students  to  population  in  the 
principal  Euroi)ean  countries,  as  folIow’.«!: 

Inhabitants. 


Germany,  1  student  for  every. 
England,  1  “  “  “ 

Austria,  1  “  “  “ 

Hungary,  1  “  “  “ 

France,  1  “  “  “ 

Italy,  1  “  “  “ 


1,580 

1,512 

1.722 

3,609 

1,683 

1,756 


A.  T.  s. 
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To  accommodate  readers  who  may  wish  it,  the  publishers  of  Education  will  send,  post  paid 
on  the  receipt  of  price,  almost  any  book  reviewed  in  these  columns. 

I^each,  Shewell  &  Sanborn  published  in  March  :  Cicero  de  Oratore,  book  I, 
by  Prof.  W.  D.  Owen,  Lafayette  Cjllege ;  Burke’s  Speech  on  Conciliation  with 
America,  by  Prof.  1,.  DuPont  Syle,  University  of  California;  Macaulay’s  Life 
of  Samuel  Johnson,  edited  by  Gamaliel  Bradford,  Jr.,  instructor  in  literature, 
Wellesley  and  Boston.  In  April  or  May,  a  Latin  prose  com|)osition  for  colleges, 
by  Prof.  II.  H.  Fairclough,  Leland  Stanford,  Jr.  University;  Scott’s  Lady  of 
the  laike,  by  Prof.  Jas.  Arthur  Tufts,  Phillips  Exeter  Academy,  and  a 
Surveying  and  Navigation,  by  Prof.  A.  E.  Burton,  Massachusetts  Institute 
Technology,  are  expected  from  the  press. 

L.  Pramr  &  Co.  add  a  special  charm  to  Easter.  They  are  constantly 
bringing  out  lovely  cards  and  exquisite  booklets  to  delight  the  eye,  uplift  the 
taste  and  enrich  the  soul.  This  spring  their  new  publications  are  thoroughly 
American  in  text,  design  and  printing.  Lovely  forms  in  birds  and  flowers 
and  children’s  sweet  faces  are  here;  lillies  in  profusion  and  violets  most  of  all. 
A  very  lovely  booklet  is  called  Deep  Blue  Violets.  It  is  by  Catherine  L. 
Connor,  and  presents  several  full-page  illustrations  of  English  violets  with 
sweet  and  appropriate  verses.  It  is  daintily  fastened  with  ribbon  and  has  a 
cover  design  of  violets.  Another  more  pretentious  little  book  which  will 
prove  comforting  to  souls  in  sorrow  is  The  Shadow  op  the  Angel,  by  Rev. 
Ernest  W.  Shurtletf,  of  Plymouth.  It  is  a  poetical  presentation  of  the 
Scriptural  doctrine  of  guardian  Angels,  and  is  reverent,  sympathetic  and 
melodious  in  treatment.  The  illustrations  of  ministering  spirits  are 
appropriate.  Price  75  cents.  Boston:  L.  Prang  &  Co. 

The  Growth  of  the  Idylls  of  the  King,  is  a  very  useful  and  interesting 
study  of  Tennyson’s  poems  on  this  theme,  by  Prof.  Richard  Jones,  Ph.D.,  of 
Swarthmore  College.  The  author  has  made  a  very  careful  and  thorough  study 
and  investigation  of  his  subject.  He  flnds  that  the  subject  matter  of  these 
Idylls  grew  “  during  many  hundred  years,”  and  “  the  poem  during  a  half 
century.”  In  this  rather  brief  book  Professor  Jones  discusses  “  the  growth  of 
Lord  Tennyson’s  version  of  the  Arthur  Legend.”  Tennyson  is  one  of  the 
noblest  poets  England  ever  produced,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  real  interest  and 
mental  stimulus  to  watch,  in  these  carefully  collated  manuscripts,  the 
outworkings  of  this  rare  intellect.  We  have  read  large  portions  of  this  book 
with  delight  and  profit.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co. 

Latin  Grammar  in  a  Nutshell,  a  four-page  card,  giving  in  condensed 
form  all  declensions  of  nouns  and  adjectives;  a  complete  list  of  conjunctions 
and  prepositions,  with  meanings ;  prepositions  governing  special  cases  ;  inter¬ 
rogative  words,  with  uses;  a  complete  synopsis  of  the  verb  in  all  conjugations, 
voices,  modes  and  tenses,  etc.  With  this  card  in  hand  the  student  saves  the 
time  and  annoyance  of  turning  through  the  grammar  in  search  of  the  informa¬ 
tion  wanted.  All  is  had  at  a  glance.  Tagboard,  15  cents.  March  Brothers, 
Publishers,  Lebanon,  Ohio. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  English  Fiction,  by  William  Edward 
Simonds,  professor  of  English  literature,  Knox  College,  is  an  endeavor  to  trace 
the  development  and  evolution  of  the  English  novel  and  to  indicate  the 
characteristics  of  successive  epochs  in  its  growth.  The  first  part  of  the  book 
contains  the  story  of  the  rise  of  the  novel  and  is  a  most  careful  analysis  of  the 
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subject.  The  author  is  entirely  without  prejudice  or  bias,  and  is  free  of  any 
cult.  His  criticisms  are  honest  and  bravely  uttered  ;  his  convictions  sure  and 
earnestly  expressed.  The  major  part  of  the  book  contains  selections  from 
famous  fictionists,  from  Beowulf  to  Sterne.  Boston:  D.  C.  Heath  <&  Co. 

I  Have  Called  You  Friends,  is  the  title  of  a  very  pretty  Easter  book,  by 
that  delightful  artist,  Irene  Jerome.  The  text  is  made  up  of  extracts  often 
very  brief,  in  prose  and  verse,’  from  Helen  Hunt  Jackson,  John  W.  Chadwick, 
Charles  Kingsley,  W.  C.  Gannett,  Emerson,  Susan  Coolidge,  Paul  H.  Hayne 
and  the  Bible.  The  illustrations,  in  pansies,  butterflies  and  illuminated  let¬ 
ters,  are  exquisite.  It  is  a  beautiful  gift  book  for  Easter  time.  Boston :  Lee  & 
Shepard.  We  have  also  examined,  with  much  interest,  Miss  Irene  Jerome’s 
Banners, — Joy  Banner,  Rest  Banner,  Every-Day  Banner,  and  What  Will  the 
Violets  Be.  Each  consists  of  four  panels,  beautifully  decorated  in  colors  and 
gold,  attached  by  pretty  ribbons,  with  choice  extracts  from  leading  authors,  as 
Dr.  Gannett,  Emerson,  Lowell,  Browning,  Havergal,  Dr.  John  Hall,  Drum¬ 
mond,  Howell’s,  Whittier,  etc.  Some  of  these  words  are  wonderfully  uplifting. 
Take  these  from  Dr.  John  Hall  as  a  sample:  “Kind  looks,  kind  words,  kind 
acts  and  warm  hand-shakes,  —  these  are  secondary  means  of  grace  when  men 
are  lighting  their  unseen  battles.’’  They  touch  the  secret  springs  of  sorrow  as 
well  as  of  love.  The  flowers  on  these  banners  are  violets,  sweet  peas,  bach¬ 
elor’s  buttons  and  nasturtiums.  Boston :  Lee  &  Shephard.  Price,  50  cents 
each. 

A  notable  and  timely  book  is  published  by  The  Arena  Publishing  Company, 
Boston,  on  Hypnotism  ;  How  it  is  Done  ;  Its  Uses  and  Dangers,  by  James 
R.  Cocke,  M.  D.  Dr.  Cocke  has  made  a  very  thorough  and  careful  study  of  his 
subject,  working  by  the  hypnotic  method  with  various  classes  of  patients  and 
retrording  his  observations  in  a  strictly  unbiased,  scientific  spirit.  One  chapter 
is  devoted  entirely  to  the  treatment  of  alcoholism  and  other  drug  habits  by 
hypnotism.  In  the  rapidly  growing  literature  of  this  interesting  subject  this 
book  will  take  an  important  place.  It  closes  with  a  very  extensive 
bibliography.  Cloth,  postpaid,  $1.50. 

The  German  Universities,  their  diameter  and  historical  development,  by 
Friedrich  Paulsen,  profe-ssor  of  philosophy  and  peilagogy  in  the  University  of 
Berlin,  is  reproduced  in  a  translation  by  Edward  Delavan  Perry,  professor  in 
Columbia  College,  New  York.  Professor  Paulsen’s  admirable  outline  of  the 
work  of  Universities  in  Germany  forms  in  the  original  the  introductory  part 
of  the  work  published  under  the  direction  of  the  German  government  in  con¬ 
nection  with  its  educational  exhibit  at  Chicago  in  1893.  With  German 
thoroughness  the  history  and  relations  of  the  universities  in  the  fatherland  is 
outlined,  and  the  work  will  stand  easily  first  of  its  kind  in  the  estimation  of 
all  students  of  the  higher  education.  New  York:  Macmillan  &  Co.  $2.00. 

The  Schoolmeastbr  in  Comedy  and  Satire,  published  at  $1.40,  by  the 
American  Book  Company,  is  a  companion  volume  to  “  The  Schoolmaster  in 
Literature,”  which  was  accorded  a  generous  reception  by  the  educational  public 
Several  humorists,  Pope,  Swift,  Dickens  and  others,  have  left  us  pictures  of 
education  which  have  become  famous.  Humor  and  satire  have  been  favorite 
instruments  by  which  to  call  attention  to  educational  abuses.  Some  of  the 
classics  in  this  line,  as  well  as  some  more  recent  examples,  have  been  gathered 
into  this  readable  volume.  The  needs  of  reading  circles  and  round  tables  have 
been  kept  in  mind  and  there  are  abundant  pedagogical  notes  and  questions 
for  review  and  examination. 
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Selections  from  Ruskin,  with  introductory  interpretations  and  annotations, 
by  Mrs.  Lois  G.  Hufford  of  the  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  High  School,  is  a  judicious 
presentation  of  the  life,  aims  and  work  of  this  great  master  of  English,  for 
school  use.  Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co. 

In  School  History  of  thk  United  States,  by  Edward  S.  Ellis,  A.  M.,  a 
new  method  is  adopted,  as  follows:  First,  a  clear,  succinct  grouping  of  the 
most  important  historical  incidents.  Second,  a  series  of  exhaustive  questions 
on  these  incidents.  Third,  a  division  of  the  subject  matter  into  topics  to  be 
elucidated  by  the  pupil.  Fourth,  subjects  for  compositions.  Fifth,  well-chosen 
questions  for  discussion.  If  taught  by  a  thorough  application  of  this  method, 
United  States  history  will  become  a  fascinating  and  helpful  study.  This  book 
is  attractively  published  in  “The  Werner  Educational  Series,”  by  the  Werner 
Company,  Chicago  and  New  York. 

Le  Tour  Du  Monde  en  Quatre-Vingts  Jours,  by  Jules  Verne,  is  a  well- 
known  book  dressed  in  new  garments  for  easy  French  reading.  Abbreviated 
edition,  with  English  notes,  by  A.  A.  Edgren,  Professor  in  University  of  Ne¬ 
braska.  Boston  :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  35c. 

To  facilitate  the  study  of  Natural  History  a  series  of  illustrated  guide 
books  is  being  issued  by  Bradlee  Whidden,  Publisher,  18  Arch  Street,  Boston. 
We  have  two  numbers  in  hand, —  Ferns  and  Evergreens  of  New  England, 
Trees  and  Shrubs  of  New  England.  We  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  these 
booklets,  each  of  which  covers  its  branch  completely  and  contains  correct 
drawings  of  each  subject.  The  ordinary  reader,  with  these  guide  books  in 
hand,  can  easily  identify  any  and  all  species,  and  the  study  of  natural  history 
becomes  a  pastime.  Each,  ()blon<r  12  mo.,  paper,  net  50  cents. 

.\  recent  novelist  has  asserted  that  only  in  French  history  can  there  be 
found  romances  suitable  for  the  purposes  of  fiction.  Rev.  A.  J.  Church,  of 
London,  has  discovered  in  English  history  romances  or  stories  that  charm  and 
enthrall  fully  as  much  as  any  romance  ever  conjured  by  a  Froissart.  In  Stor¬ 
ies  From  English  History,  Prof.  Church  has  demonstrated  that  there  are 
romantic  elements  in  English  history,  and  that  they  can  interest  and  delight 
readers  of  all  ages.  His  stories  are  under  three  different  headings.  Stories  Un¬ 
der  the  Romans ;  in  Saxon  Times;  and  under  the  Norman  Kings  and  their 
Successors.  The  stories  are  told  in  Prof.  Church’s  best  vein,  and  are  in 
language  readily  understood  by  young  readers.  The  book  will  be  a  capital 
one  for  tbe  schoolroom  and  for  the  home.  It  will  delight  all  members  of  the 
family.  New  York:  Macmillan  &  Co. 

Volume  XI,  of  the  Clarendon  Press  Series  of  German  Classics,  is  Halm’s 
Griseldis,  edited,  with  biographical  sketch  and  notes,  by  C.  A.  Buchheim, 
Ph.  U.  This  is  one  of  Halm’s  most  famous  dramas,  and  the  theme  is  one  long 
used  in  story  and  verse.  The  critical  analysis  of  the  poem  is  a  fine  piet«  of 
writing,  the  notes  are  excellent,  and  the  biograpnical  sketch  complete.  New 
York  :  Macmillan  &  Co.  Price,  90  cents. 

A  very  interesting,  clearly  written  and  thorough  work  is  Professor  Oliver 
F.  Emerson’s  The  History  of  the  English  Language,  designed  for  college 
classes  and  for  teachers  of  Elnglish.  A  happy  medium  has  been  preserved  be¬ 
tween  a  too  condensed  and  too  minutely  technical  treatment  of  the  subject  and 
a  book  bas  been  produced  which  is  thoroughly  readable  as  well  as  worthy  of 
profound  study.  It  is  published  in  substantial  cloth  binding  by  Macmillan  & 
Company,  New  York;  price,  $1.25. 
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Tub  Evolution  of  the  Massachusetts  Public  School  System,  by  George 
H.  Martin,  A.  M.,  Supervisor  of  Public  Schools,  Boston,  is  vol.  XXIX.  in  D. 
Appleton  &  Go’s  International  Educational  Series.  The  author  points  out  the 
fact  that  the  educational  experience  of  Massachusetts  has  been  vicarious.  She 
has  settled  one  after  another,  not  only  for  herself  but  for  the  other  states,  often 
after  long  and  bitter  discussion  and  criticism,  the  principal  educational  ques¬ 
tions  of  the  age,  such  as  the  adoption  of  particular  studies;  the  amount  of  in¬ 
struction  to  be  given  in  each  branch;  when  to  begin  and  end  the  use  of  cor¬ 
poral  punishment;  the  education  of  girls;  the  grading  of  schools;  religious  in¬ 
struction,  etc.,  etc.  While  it  has  often  happened  that  some  one  feature  has 
been  more  perfectly  developed  in  some  other  state  than  in  Massachusetts.  Yet 
no  other  has  had,  on  the  whole,  so  rich  and  profitable  experience.  Hence  the 
student  of  educational  problems  is  driven  to  her  history  for  the  best  results  of 
educational  evolution.  Mr.  Martin  has  done  his  worK  of  research  and  of 
restatement  thoroughly  and  well.  The  book  deserves  the  place  that  has  been 
accorded  to  it  in  this  great  series,  and  reflects  honor  upon  its  author  and  his 
native  state. 

First  Latin  Readings,  by  Robert  Arrowsmith  and  Geoi’ge  M.  Whicher, 
consists  of  extracts  from  Eutropius,  Nepos,  Ca'sar,  Gellius,  Cicero  and  Livy. 
The  selections  are  sufficiently  varied  to  make  them  satisfactory  for  all  classes 
in  sight  reading  in  I.atin  or  in  general  reading.  The  notes  are  somewhat 
meagre,  but  a  specially  prepared  vocabulary  aids  materially  in  supplying  the 
paucity  of  notes. 

To  the  Series  of  Nature  Stories  for  Young  Readers  is  added  Animal  Life, 
by  Florence  Bass.  It  is  designed  for  supplementary  work  in  primary  schools 
and  is  admirably  adapted  to  that  end.  The  stories  are  brief,  are  interestingly 
told,  and  in  language  easily  read  by  primarians.  Boston :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

Pushing  to  the  Front,  or  Success  Under  Difficulties,  by  Orison  Swett 
Marden,  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  young  person  in  the  land,  and  it  will 
have  many  older  readers  also.  For  awakening  the  intellectual  life,  stimulating 
to  manly  endeavor,  for  inspiration  and  practical  suggestiveness,  we  know  of  no 
book  of  modern  times  which  will  equal  this  volume.  We  understand  that  it 
is  having  a  large  sale,  and  it  ought  to.  It  has  a  high  purpose  and  fulfils  its 
mission  with  rare  insight  and  tact.  Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  $1.50. 


PERIODICALS. 


Tfif  BotUmian  has  obtained  the  completion  of  its  first  volume,  with  financial  success,  and 
with  the  approval  of  a  large  circle  of  appreciative  readers.  The  home  of  The  Bottcminn  is  at  6 

Mt.  Vernon  street,  Boston,  Mas.<>. - In  Edition  to  the  Napoleon  history,  the  April  Century  has 

several  unique  articles ;  one  of  the  most  interesting  is  an  account  of  the  ''  osciilator”  and  other 

electrical  inventions  of  Nickola  Tesla,  by  T.  C.  Martin,  editor  of  The  Electrical  Engineer. - 

The  flr«t  chapters  of  “The  Personal  Recollections  of  Joan  of  Arc/’  in  the  April  Harper’s  Maya- 
tine  indicate  a  remarkably  ftesh  treatment  of  an  old  subject.  The  authors  name  is  not  dis¬ 
closed, but  we  think  that  in  the  literature  of  the  year  a  first  place  will  be  accorded  this  romance 

if  the  interest  of  the  opening  chapters  is  sustained  to  the  end. - Harper's  Weekly,  Bazaar,  and 

Young  People  are  up  to  their  usual  standards  of  excellence. - A  talk  with  the  author  of 

“  Trilby,”  Mr.  Geor^  Du  Maurier,  reported  by  Robert  Sherard  in  McClure's  Magazine  for  April, 
tells  a  pleasant  story  of  a  young  author,  who  finds  himself  almost  accidentally  famous. 
Glimpses  are  given  of  bis  present  home  life  and  ways  of  working,  both  as  artist  and  author, 
and  portraits  accompany  tne  article. — -One  of  the  most  appreciative  tributes  yet  made  to  the 
memory  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  is  that  of  C.  T.  Copeland  in  the  April  Atlantic  Monthly.  It  is 

accompanied  with  a  short  memorial  poem  by  Owen  Wister. - In  the  April  number  of  The 

/brum.  Miss  Alice  Zimmem  writes  about  "  Women  in  European  Universities,”  telling  of  the 
progrem  they  have  made  toward  securing  equal  privileges  with  men,  and  ^ving  many  other 

mteresting  facts. - Dr.  C.  Hanford  Henderson  contributes  to  the  Popular  Science  Monthly,  the 

second  of  nis  articles  on  ”  Manual  Training,”  with  careful  statements  of  actual  results  already 
obtained. 


